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Five of a dozen mammoth harvesting 
outfits owned by a wheat king at 
Wallawalia, Wash., around 1910. 4 
These five outfits could cut, thresh 
and sack 160 acres of grain a day 





between them. Modern tractors a 

would raise this to 240 acres a day. “ 
I . 
- 













































Each outfit can be replaced by a 
tractor which will cover 50% more 
ground in a day and do the job bet- 
ter. On a smaller scale the same e 
thing holds true of your farm. A 
tractor does almost every job quick- 
er and requires less attention. The 
main thing is to use good lubricants 
and plenty of them. 












Remember that your tractor works 
at full load 90% of the time. That’s 
why the crankcase should be 
drained, flushed and refilled with 
fresh “Standard” Motor Oil every 
40 working hours. If used longer 





or profit. 







separator, 






plete satisfaction. 





Baltimore, Maryland 


PICTURESQUE=— 
but is it efficient 4 


OW would you like to have these troops of cavalry work- 
ing for you? Or would you be working for them? Think 
of feeding, watering, grooming and driving this circus. 





than that the oil becomes “cut” by 
unburned fuel and cannot do its 
job of lubricating properly. 


. ¢ 


“STANDARD” FARM SERVICE 
The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has spent 


over fifty years developing and improv- 
ing petroleum products for farm use and 
keeps abreast of the times. 
tional ‘“‘Standard”’ 
ing brings more comfort, pleasure, leisure 
r Ask your nearest dealer for 
“Standard” gasoline; kerosene; incubator 
oil; motor oils and greases; axle grease; 
harness and household oils. 
Insist on “Standard” products for com- 


Every addi- 
product you begin us- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 


“STANDARD” 


‘Polarine MOTOR 


BASED ON OVER SO YEARS? 


OILS 


BAPERIENCE 





















STANDARD INTERCHANGEABLE HIVE PRICES: 
Five 8 or 10-frame Hives with metal cover, inner 
cover and frames, complete .......cccccessccess $14.00 
Five 8 or 10-frame Supers, with frames ............ 460 
5-pound Medium Brood Foundation .............e+. 4.00 
$-pound Thin Super Foundation ............ceeeeees 4.48 


Catalog Free 


B. L. JOHNSON & CO., Roaring River, N. C. 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 


Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 





er to make money. The mild climate and excel- 

Jent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type. booklet = 
Convenient markets, good schools, pleasant living “ il ing” 
bee - S, . a n 
conditions. Farms at low prices. Large farms Butter Milk Making 

pay big returns through tenant farme:s. Study * We Also Sell 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, highest Butter Boxes 






type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten 
ant house, On improved highway, 3% miles from 
good railroad town and tobacco market. Other 
large or small farms for sale at lowest prices. 
Full information free 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
| Seers Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 
al 





EGG {20s Sis 
= F % » . TS ia 
(Plus Parcel Poa) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


75¢ each 
60c each 






























! Clemson College 
Scholarship 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations to fill vacant 
scholarships in Clemson College will be 

d Friday, July 10, 1925, beginning 
M., under the superv f the 
County Superintendents of Education. The 
four-year scholarships are open to young 
men not less than sixteen years old who 
are interested in one of the regular Agri- 
cultura] or Textile courses. An applicant 
for a two-year scholarship in Agriculture 
must be eighteen years old. 

Fach _scholarshi is worth $100.00 a 
session and free tuition of $40.00. A 
scholarship winner must meet fully the 





on 


at 9 A. 


s10n ot 








requirements for admission : 

Application blanks, catalogues, and full 
information will be mailed to any one 
interested. Write to 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Clemson College, S. C. 

















Mistakes I Have Made 


ON of my greatest 

failing to provide adequate shelter 
for my farm machinery. When one h: 
a tractor, truck, reaper, and binder, s 
eral wagons, and innumerable small im- 
plements, there should be enough shed 
room for al] of them. For several year 
I left some of my most valuable impk 
ments out in the weather because I d 
not want to go to the expense of build 
ing shelter for them. I see my mistak: 
now and am paying for it dearly 
repairs and new parts for machinery 
which deteriorated simply because of ex- 
posure.—Q. J. M. 
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mistakes was 


j 


* * 











For many years I have thrown my 
ashes away. Since that time I find they 
are valuable in more ways than one 
They are good to sift over the vegetables 
such beets, beans, etc. Try giving 
your hogs some with a little salt and 
charcoal in them. It will help supply 
them mineral matter.—Mrs. E. I. T. 


as 


x * *® 


The worst mistake I ever made was 
mixing meal bran with salt and feeding 
my cows and letting my chickens 
get to it. The cows left the most of it 
in the trough and the chickens ate it. I 
lost several hens and pullets. One of 
my neighbors lost the most of his flock 
from their eating horse feed that had 
salt mixed with it.—C. L. W. 


Boll Weevil Emergence Prior 
to May 31 


t siaes percentage of weevils placed in 

cages last fall which had emerged 
prior to May 31 at the different points 
is shown in the following table :— 


it tc 


Per cent 

Locality emerged 
Rabaert, ADDONS. coccesscccesecserveces 14.80 
Baton Rouge, Lowisiana .............. 6.32 
College Station, Texas ......... 6.02 
Florence, South Carolina . 6.01 
Clem sor lege, South Carol: 3.70 
Experiment. Georgia . 1.55 
Aberdeen, North Carolina .. eats .90 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina........ 37 
Holly Springs, Missi-sippi cetses 08 
RIO, LOBOS 6 ise ccccccccses ae 01 


At Tallulah, La., the average survival 
the past nine years was 1.51 per cent. 
An average of 88.14 per cent of the to- 
tal emergence completed on May 
31. The average emergence to the same 
date was 1.33 per cent. 

Records at points near College Sta- 
i Texas, in 1906, 1907 and 1908 show 

average survival for those years of 
5.2 per cent. 

Compiled by U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Delta Laboratory, Tallulah, La. 
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was 


tion 
110 


2s 
RIZES to be awarded at the several 
fairs by the Holstein-Friesian Ass 
ciation of America this fall are as. fol- 
lows: North Carolina State Fair, Ra 
leigh, $245; South Carolina State F;: 


Columbia, $225; Virginia State Fair. 
Richmond, $387; Norfolk Agricultural 


& Industrial Fair, Norfolk, model of- 
fered. 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
Tax Idle Lands Heavily 


F I had the power to 
I would tax idle land so high that 
be willing to sell it to 














make one law, 
owners would 
honest, hard-working renters at a liv¢ 
and-let-live price, on terms so reasonable 
that if the family had a great deal 
sickness or a crop failure due to causes 
beyond their control, they would not los¢ 
their home, even if the interest was not 
2ll paid. By “idle land’’ I mean land 
owned by a man who has hundreds or 
thousands of acres he cannot or does not 
farm himself, but holds, so it seems to 
me, just to appear to be a “big man” 
and keep the renters still renters. 1 feel 
that a home-owning people would be 4 
home-loving people. And what could do 
more for the country than this? 


WwW. H. THROCKMORTON. 
Stokes County, N. C. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Hints From Tar Heel Leaders for All Carolina and Virginia Farmers 


N° MATTER whether you live in North Carolina, 
of short, timely, practical, right-to-the-point sug- 
gestions from North Carolina leaders that you can’t 
going to use these articles instead of our own regular 
“Farm Work This week and Next.” 
Spiders 
Se the emergence of boll weevils from the cages 
heavier in March and April than it was during the 
entire season of 1924, indications are that there will be 
in May was small and the situation is now one of ex- 
pectancy and question, says Prof. Franklin Sherman, 
“Therefore,” says Professor Sherman, “every cotton 
farmer should provide for his calcium arsenate dust and 
they can be secured if needed.” 
Professor Sherman also advises cotton farmers to 
this pest usually begin during the dry weather of late 
June, starting from such plants: as pokeweed, black- 
the cotton fields will help in control. The first few 
patches may be controlled by picking the leaves and 
6é ’? 
II. Three “S” Crops: Sorghum, Soy- 
beans, and Sudan Grass 
these crops planted for hay, says Dr. R. Y. 
Winters, agronomist. “However,” he says, “we cannot 
existing conditions, it is wise to 
grow the hay in narrow drills, giv- 
is better to reduce the area plant- 
ed, to prepare a good seedbed, 
nish ample seed. The thick seeding 
of soybeans will furnish more hay 
planted thickly in the drill, soy- 
R. Y. WINTERS beans will shade out the weeds 
be no end of trouble with these pests.” 
Dr. Winters states that Sudan grass is probably the 
drouth and will make a heavy yield of palatable hay 
in a short time. The first cutting may be secured 
sowed in 18 to 24-inch drills at the rate of from six 
to eight pounds per acre. The grass may also be com- 
The Black Eyebrow, Virginia or Herman soybeans 
will mature with Sudan grass for hay. In sowing 
pounds of Sudan grass seed is used per acre. 
About sorghum for silage or dry hay, Dr. Winters 
295 days and produce 4.2 tons of green stover per acre; 
pEarly Amber will mature in 106 days and yield 6.7 tons 
days and yield 10.2 tons per acre; and the Honey or 
anese Seed cane will mature in 150 days and wi 
Jap Seed ll mat 150 day d will 


South Carolina, or Virginia, here is a collection 
afford not to read this week. So this time we are 
I. Look Out for Boll Weevils and Red 

maintained by the division of entomology was 
more weevils to attack cotton this year. The emergence 
chief of the division of entomology. 
his machines, so as to have them ready or know that 
be on the lookout for red spider. The depredations of 
berry, clover and even beans. Clean culture around 
burning or the first few plants destroyed. 

HE scarcity of peas and high prices for soybeans 
7. may have a tendency to reduce the amount of 
afford to’ neglect the home production of hay. Under 

ing it one or two cultivations. It 

apply plenty of fertilizer, and fur- 

and a larger yield of seed. When 
and grass, but when a thin stand is secured there will 
best non-legume hay crop in the South. It will stand 
within 55 to 60 days after planting. The crop should be 
bined with cowpeas or an early variety of soybeans. 
together, 30 to 35 pounds of soybeans and five to six 
points out that the Early Rose variety will mature in 
| Of green stover per acre; Sugar Drip will mature in 133 
Fyield 11.2 tons of green stover per acre. 


These are the results of five tests. Close to these 
E plots were some variety tests of corn, and the best 
Silage corn yielded at the rate of 7.5 tons. Silage from 
Sorghum is rated 10 per cent lower in feeding value 


ethan corn silage, but the yield of sorghum is much 


greater. Sorghum should not be cut for silage until the 
seed are mature or in the late dough stage. 


Ill. Five Things to Do for Your Hogs 


HE route to real progress with livestock begins 
with the better handling of the stock now on 
hand, observes W. W. Shay, after seven years of 
active work with the swine growers of North Carolina. 
Mr. Shay advises farmers to push their surplus shoats 
for sale at as heavy a weight as possible during the 
first two weeks in September, using the corn crop of 
this year as soon as it is ready. 

“The man,” says Mr. Shay, “who sells 10 head of 
200-pound hogs during September at a price of be- 
tween $250 and $300 will do it because he has them, 
while the man who has shoats of the same age, weigh- 
ing 75 to 80 pounds, will continue to feed them, and 
the market will fall just about fast enough to absorb 
all profits from such gains as they may make.” 


Mr. Shay says that here are five important things the 
swine grower now knows but neglects :— 








This is T. J. U 
Broom, county 
agent of Union 
County, N. C., the 
man who is respon- 
sible for 
strating the value 
of lespedeza as a 
hay, pasture, soil- 
improvement, 
over crop, and as 
@ money crop, and 
is responsible for 
the sowing of 
thousands of acres 
to lespedeza in Un- 
ion County. 


demon- 
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1. To provide suitable minerals. 

2. To guard against digestive 
pigs due to contaminated feeds. 

3. To provide sanitary sleeping 
from storm. 

4. To provide the means for combating lice—an inclined 
rubbing pole. 

5. To properly feed the nursing sow and litter to the 
end that they keep ahead of stomach worms in development. 


troubles among young 


quarters and protection 


IV. Four Timely Hints for Dairymen 


HE milk flow will not be kept at normal during 
summer if the short pastures are not supple- 
mented with silage or forage crops, says John A. 
Sudan 
and will 
furnish more grazing -per acre 
during the hot summer months 
than any other plant grown in this 
section Mr. Arey recommends 
that it be sowed at the rate of 20 
pounds of seed per acre when used 
for this purpose. 

2. “Keep the cream cool,” 
Mr. Arey. “Place it in a 
place free from odors as soon as 
it is separated. If you haven't a 
spring race, build a cooling tank between the pump and 
the trough where all the cool water will pass by and 
help to maintain a low temperature. The quality of 
the cream determines the quality of the butter and the 
price which the creamery can pay. Good butter cannot 
be made from low-grade cream.” 

3. Mr. Arey regrets that so many dairymen neglect 
their young heifers during the summer. These animals, 
he says, are often turned out on poor pasture, which 
results later in undersized cows that cannot handle 


College. 
purpose 


at State 
for this 


dairyman 
fine crop 


extension 
makes a 


Arey, 
grass 


says 
cool 


. A. AREY 


enough feed to make them profitable dairy animals. 
Such heifers should receive a, grain ration made up of 
equal parts of crushed corn, oats, and bran. From two 
to three pounds per day should be fed and then the 
heifer will develop normally. 


4. “I would also suggest,” says Mr. Arey, “thai 
ample provision for corn silage be made. This silage 
in winter takes the place of grass in summer and is 
necessary for a good milk flow. Any dairyman with 
10 cows or more needs§a silo, and he should keep in 
mind that the average cow will need from three to four 
tons of silage per year. The dairyman who has an 
abundant supply of corn silage and legume hay next 
winter will find that he can secure a good milk flow 
from his cows without heavy grain feeding. Grain is 
the expensive part of the ration.” 


V. Hot Weather Poultry Hints 


” ON’T sell the well developed, early pullets, be- 
D cause they will pay many times the price 
brought as fryers, by producing the high-priced 
eggs this fall and winter,” advises Dr. B. F. Kaupp, 
head of the poultry department at State College. “The 
early hatched cockerel that is 
blocky, heavy of weight, and ma 
ture, should be saved for breed 
ing. He will give strength and 
vitality to the flock.” Dr. Kaupp 
adds these five additional timely 
hints :— 

1. The late hatched, deformed birds 
ones to be fattened and sold 

during summer 


are the 
for broilers 
KAUPP 2. Dispose of the old birds as soon 
as they quit laying. This will give 
young stock coming on 


DR. i. I 


room for the 
3. Separate the cockerels and pullets; give both plenty 
of shade, clear, pure water and plenty of dry mash 
4. Give grain feed morning and evening and in such 
amounts as are cleaned up thoroughly. This will help bring 
early eggs. If scraps are fed, give at once before they be 
come moldy and putrid. 


5. Use the spare buttermilk or skimmed milk for the 
birds as this will aid in bringing the pullets into early 
laying and will put strength and stamina into the males. 


VI. General Livestock Suggestions 
Gon ose clear, cold water, and salt for the animals 


on pasture are necessary, says Prof. R. S. Curtis, 

of the Animal Husbandry Division of the State 
College. It takes a good pasture to provide mainte 
nance and material for growth, and if the pasture doe 
not do this, give some supplementary feeds. The pas 
tures may be used by the work stock on idle days and 
some reduction in feed costs gained thereby. Accustom 
the work animals to pasture gradually, however, amd 
do not eliminate the grain feed. 

Wean lambs so that the ewes may be in shape before 
the breeding season begins, about July 1. The keynote 
of successful sheep husbandry in the South is early 
lambs. The wool market is in a demoralized condition 
and those who can should hold their wool until condi 
tions improve. Those who are saving ewe lambs t> 
replenish the flock should watch out for stomach 
worms and drench the lambs with a 1 per cent solution 
of copper sulphate. If the lambs are drenched every 
three or four weeks and are fed well, there should be 
no trouble from the worms. 

Professor Curtis says that the fall butcher marke 
will soon open and will give an excellent opportunity 
to get rid of the scrub bull, the use of a purebred sire 
being the first step in successful livestock growing. 

maw Yt 

PiCOsINe sulphate is one of the best solutions we 

have for killing soft-bodied sucking insects like the 
aphis, plant lice, etc. If for any reason nicotine su!- 
phate cannot be secured, put a plug of.tobacco in twa 
gallons of water and let it soak overnight. Next morn- 
ing, dissolve half a bar of soap in this mixture so a3 
to make it mix well. Apply so it will touch the insects. 
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The New Risks of Cotton Growing and 
How to Insure Against Them 


HINGS move so fast nowadays that no industry 
or institution is safe from the perils of change. 
Twenty-five years ago a buggy and harness fac- 
tory seemed one of the most stable industries that any- 
a brewery a little less so, and a 





body could invest in, 
street car line in a city was one of the most profitable 
public service institutions. Now the automobile h 
made both buggy factories and street car lines far less 
valuable, and prohibition has abolished breweries out- 
right. Scores of other industrial changes little less sig- 
nificant will occur to the thoughtful reader. 


farmers in the 


as 


Our cotton South also need to arouse 
themselves with reference to changed conditions atfect- 


One of the most obvious of 


ing their own industry. 
these is the extension of cotton growing into new areas. 
Foreign countries, which formerly had about de 
cided that they could not compete with the United 
States in cotton production, now feel that since we have 


the boll weevil and they have not, they can try out 
cotton growing with better prospects of success. And 
this seems reasonable. Cotton growing in foreign 


countries will almost surely grow slowly but steadily. 

Even more important for its immediate consequences 
to the farmers east of Texas is the opening up of vast 
new areas of cotton production in the drier lands of 
Texas. Before the boll weevil came, it was generally 
felt that these areas could not grow cotton profitably 
because of the uncertainty as to rainfall. Now, how- 
ever, these sections find that their dryness largely keeps 
down both grass and weevils and thereby enables them 
to make cotton more cheaply than many other 
tions that have more rainfall but must go to 
greater expense in fighting both and weevils 
simply because they do have heavier rainfall. 


So much for the first change affecting our older cot- 
Perhaps even 


sec- 
hence 


grass 


ton growers—new areas making cotton, 
more serious is the second changé to which we shall 
now refer—the substitution of other fabrics for cotton 
in the clothing of both men and women. In the fall of 
1920, for example, the writer happened to be at a 
meeting of the American Cotton Association, in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., called for the purpose of boosting cotton 
prices, and when the hot weather compelled the delegates 
to take off their coats, it looked as if a majority of 
them were wearing silk shirts! Since that time the 
substitution of silks and artificial silks as materials for 
women’s dress goods has made progress genuinely 
alarming to our cotton interests. A few years ago, one 
of the most profitable enterprises we knew of was an 
admirably managed factory making cotton hosiery. 
Now silk hosiery has so largely taken the place of cot- 
ton that this enterprise is worth only a mere fraction 
of what it was worth five years ago. Only today the 












writer saw two cotton manufacturers who say that the 
outlook for cotton manufacturing is the worst they 
have ever known. It begins to look, they say, as if a 
large number of Southern cotton mills must be changed 
into mills for making silk and artificial silk. Of course, 
in these artificial silks some cotton is used, but only 
of that required in the making of 


Ill 

Nevertheless, while these conditions are discouraging 
to our cotton farmers, there is some consolation to be 
found in the opinion of a cotton buyer of ability and 
long experience we haye just interviewed. He expresses 
the belief that as the European nations recover from 
the effects of war and regain their normal purchasing 
power, they will buy enough more cotton to offset the 
reduction resulting from the greater consumption of 
silk materials in this country. At the present time, 
however, it is impossible to say how important will be 
this increased European demand, or how soon it will 
make itself felt. Hence our cotton farmers in the older 
sections are faced by the certainty (1) of increased 
competition from new cotton-growing areas and (2) by 
the certainty of diminished demand for cotton goods 
here in America by reason of the nation-wide craze for 
silks. And, of course, the problem is still further com- 
plicated by the uncertainty of cotton production itself 
under boll weevil conditions. In former years, with a 
given acreage of cotton, the total production could be 
easily predicted within certain rather narrow limits. 
With the coming of the boll weevil, fluctuations in 
yield take on a far wider range. The same acreage 
may one year mean a serious underproduction and an- 
other year a serious overproduction. With favorable 
weather, farmers in one section may have normal yields 
per acre in spite of weevils, while unfavorable weather 
in other sections may result in almost total crop failure. 


IV 


So much for the general conditions now confronting 
the Southern farmer. The general conclusion must be 
that the cotton farmer today is taking risks out of all 
proportion to those taken by his father and other cotton 
growers thirty years ago. He needs an insurance policy. 
A message that Fuller Calloway of Georgia once sent 
to his purchasing agent in New York about the uncer- 
tainty of buying “cotton futures” has come to be just 
about as applicable to “one-crop” cotten farming itself. 
Mr. Calloway’s telegram read :— 


a small 
real cotton goods. 


percentage 


“Some think cotton is going up. 

“Some think cotton is coming down. 

“So do I 

Do it quick.” 
In considering just what “insurance” the cotton 

farmer should take to protect himself against these new 

hazards, he will naturally think first of making the 

feed and also its own food as 


“Whatever you do will be wrong. 


farm produce its own 
far as possible. This policy is more necessary than ever 
before (1) because of the greatly increased freight 
costs on hay and grain brought in from the West and 
(2) because under weevil conditions there is danger that 
an almost total cotton failure may throw the “one-crop” 
cotton farmer at the mercy of supply merchants for 
the following season and make it impossible for him to 
get out of debt for years. 

At best, however, the doctrine of “Make your own 
food and feed at home” is only a sort of negative pro- 
tection or insurance against the new risks in cotton 
The really progressive and enterprising 
farmer must go further. He must adopt a positive 
policy. The only really wise course lies in the adoption 
of our Progressive Farmer slogan :— : 

“dt Least Two Important Sources of Cash 
Income for Every Farm in Dixie.” 


growing. 


To be safe today, the cotton farmer must have money 
coming in from something else besides cotton. It may 
be hogs. It may be dairy cows. It may be poultry. It 
may be vegetables, or truck crops, or fruit. It may be 
sweet potatoes. But somehow or other and in some 
form or other, the wise cotton farmer: will take out 
this “insurance” which guarantees him better protec- 
tion against the new hazards in cotton farming than 
any other policy could possibly do. 


Dr. R. Y. Winters, New Director of 


Research 


AKING up the resignation of Dr. B. W. Kilgore 
as dean of agriculture and director of research at 
the North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, the board of trustees, on recommen- 
dation of the president, last week, adopted two policies: 
1, It was decided to leave the position of dean 
vacant until such time as a thoroughly qualified man 
can be found, capable of making himself the leader of 
North Carolina agricultural progress he ought to be. 
2. It was voted to make Dr. R. Y. Winters director 
of agricultural research. Pending the election of a 
dean, Dr. Winters as director of research, Dr. Z. P. 
Metcalf as director of teaching, and Prof. I. O. Schaub 
as director of agricultural extension will work together 
to codrdinate and develop their respective activities. 
Both Director Metcalf and Director Schaub have 
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been “on the job” for sometime and their work is 
already known to the people of the state. While Dr 
Winters is just beginning his work as director, his 
previous activities have fully demonstrated his fitness 
for his new position, which includes the work of direct- 
ing the state agricultural experiment station. 

Rhett Youmans Winters born—well, it is not 
necessary to say after reading that name that he was 
born in South Carolina! He grew up on a farm there 
and graduated from Clemson College in 1906. From 
1906 to 1909 he was assistant botanist at the Florida 
Experiment Station. Taking up graduate work at 
Cornell University in 1909, Dr. Winters became assist- 
ant in plant breeding there in 1911, instructor in plant 
breeding in 1912. Since coming with the North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture, February, 1912, he 
has been doing very valuable work in agronomy, espe- 
cially in plant breeding, for the farmers of this state. 
In addition to plant breeding work with soybeans and 
several other farm crops, Dr. Winters’ work in cotton 
breeding stands out pre-eminently. This work was 
begun in 1914 and up to the present time has accom- 
plished the following results :— 


was 


1, The work has to a very large extent replaced the 
early small-boll varieties of cotton with the medium to 
large boll cottons like Cleveland and Mexican Big Boll. 
Careful records covering a period, of ten years show 
that the average increased yield caused by this change 
is about $10 per acre. 

2. It has reduced the number of varieties grown, 
thus making it possible to produce more uniform cotton. 
3. It has informed the cotton growers of the state 
regarding the value of good seed and the qualities that 
good cotton seed must have. 

4. It has helped to overcome the prejudice of manu- 
facturers against North Carolina grown cotton, making 
it possible for more North Carolina cotton to find its 
way to mills that have a little more exacting require- 
ments than just ordinary short cottons. A few com- 
munities that formerly supplied poor quality short 
cotton that was bought for export, now grow better and 
higher priced cotton for home consumption. 


5. The work has given the cotton grower more con- 
fidence in scientific investigations concerning cotton. 

Dr. Winters is not only a practical scientist but one 
who loves his work, works hard, and is a genial, neigh- 
bor-loving Christian gentleman. We predict a notable 
career for him. 


Paying $3,000 Losses on a $7.54 
Advertisement 


HE first farm paper in Dixie to guarantee the 

reliability of all its advertising was The Progres- 

sive Farmer. In fact, so far as we recall, ours 
was the first farm paper of any kind in the South to 
do this. Moreover, we not only print this guarantee 
but we live up to it. Of course, among our 450,000 
subscribers there are some who will make unreasonable 
complaints, and we do not claim that we satisfy every 
reader every time, but we do thoroughly investigate 
every complaint filed with us, and see to it that each 
advertiser does the right thing, as we see it, by all our 
subscribers. 

Of course, we try to fully assure ourselves as to the 
reliability of each and every advertiser before his copy 
is admitted to our paper, but like everybody else, we 
are sometimes deceived—and then we must pay the 
penalty. Recently the editor of the 4ndalusia Daily Star 
made a sort of general fraternal visit to our offices and 
in the course of his conversation with our advertising 
department, he happened to find out about an adjust- 
ment we are now making in the case of one advertiser 
who sent us a little Farmers’ Exchange advertisement 
which proved unreliable. As the Daily Star editor 
wrote in his own paper about his visit to our plant :— 

“This farm paper has a policy which they have 

adhered to for many years, and that is, they guar- 
antee advertising placed in their paper. If an 
advertiser misrepresents and thereby causes a 
reader to lose money, or if he sells something that 
does not come up to the quality advertised, The 
Progressive Farmer makes good the loss. They 
are just now paying back $3,000 to farmers who 
lost on an advertiser who placed with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer an advertisement which netted 
them only $7.54. But they live up to their policy 
and that is what gives this paper* character and 
high standing over the entire country as an adver- 
tising medium. It appeals both to the advertiser 
and to the patrons of advertisers.” 


HE balloting for directors of the North Carolina 

Cotton Growers’ Codperative Association last week 
resulted in the re-election of directors W. A. Pierce 
of Halifax County; O. K. Taylor of Edgecombe, Dr. 
B. W. Kilgore of Wake, John T. Thorne of Pitt, E. 
Stevens of Wayne, Dr. G. M. Pate of Robeson, and L. 
D. Robinson of Anson. New directors chosen include 
J. W. Stephenson of Johnston County, J. A. Turling- 
ton of Sampson, and George Blanton of Cleveland. 
Governor McLean will no doubt reappoint Hon. Robt. 
N. Page as public director. The interests of our North 
Carolina cotton growers ought to be safe in their hands. 
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Should the Farm Boy Use Tobacco? 


Not Safe Before One Is Twenty-five Years Old, Say Medical Experts 


Y DEAR Boy:— 

One of the questions every boy early 

himself face to face with is this :— 

“Will it pay me to use tobacco? In other words, 

considering what it will mean in its effect on my 
health — digestion, nerves, blood, 
etc..—and incidentally what it will 
cost in money, too, can I get 
enough benefits out of the habit to 
make it worth what it eosts?” 


finds 


In answering this question, I am, 
of course, going to give most at- 
tention to the matter of health, 
but for a poor boy who has an 
ambition to get ahead in the world 
and make himself independent 
(and every worthy boy has that fine ambition), the 
mere money-cost of the tobacco habit is also worth 
considering. 


The Money Cost of the Tobacco Habit 


Me: years ago, when I was just a boy growing 
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up on a Southern farm, an old uncle of mine 

brought out the money side of the matter in a 
way that I have never forgotten. He was a great 
smoker, and in the family circle one day somebody sug- 
gested that he figure out about how much money he 
had spent for tobacco. I do not recollect the exact 
figures, but I know it astonished him and all the rest 
of us to see how much he would have had if he had 
saved it all and put it out at interest—I think about 
$5,000. An old man reared near where I was gave an 
experience sometime ago that is pertinent in this con- 
nection. He said :— 

“Forty-three years ago I quit using tobacco in 
any form. It had cost me a little over $24 a year. 
At the end of the first year I put in the bank $24, 
taking a certificate at 4 per cent. At the end of 
each year I put in the bank $24 together with 
interest. At the end of seventeen years the interest 
was $24. At the end of twenty-eight years my 
certificate drew $49. At the expiration of forty- 
two years it drew $102. Total $2,690. I am 
using this in the education of my children. Am 
now sending the sixth one to college.” 


In other words, when he as a young man was spend- 
ing $24 a year on tobacco, he was spending not merely 
the $24 but he was spending something else. He was 
spending the possibility of getting all the later interest 
on this amount, the interest alone on his tobacco money 
now amounting to over $100 a year. 


The Health-Cost of the Tobacco Habit 


O MUCH for the money-cost of the tobacco habit. 
Now let us ask ourselves what about its cost to 
the farm boy in the matter of health. 

It just happens that only yesterday I talked with two 
of the foremost medical authorities in the Southern 
States. One of them is the medical director of what I 
believe is the greatest life insurance company in the 
South. The other man is a health officer whose work 
has given him a national reputation. 

What the medical director had to say about tobacco 
came up quite accidentally and unexpectedly and im- 
pressed me all the more f6r that reason. We were not 
talking about tobacco at all, but I simply put to him 
a question previously put to me by a friend as we had 
read the account of Vice-President Thomas R. Mar- 
shall’s sudden death :-— 

“Why is it that while we read in the papers almost 
every day of some man suddenly dropping dead, we 
very rarely hear of a woman dying suddenly in this 
fashion ?” 

The statement is a correct one so far as my obser- 
vation goes, and so I simply put it up to this famous 
doctor to give me an explanation. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the answer is largely found 
in the widespread and often excessive use of tobacco by 
men. A hardening of the arteries is generally found to 
precede these sudden deaths that we read about, and the 
tobacco habit is especially liable to promote this harden- 
ing of the arteries. 

“As a matter of fact, I told a group of college stu- 
dents a short time ago that I could pick out: the stu- 
dents who smoked simply by testing their arteries. I 
have proved my ability to do this on a number of 
occasions. Unfortunately, some girls now are begin- 
ning to smoke also, and I recently tried out the girls in 
an office building and picked out a few who were 
smoking simply by this test of the arteries. 

“Our young people need to be warned more earn- 
estly,” this famous physician went on to say, “against 
the injurious effects of both nicotine and caffeine in 
this respect. I was examining a boy a short time ago 


and found that he didn’t have the arteries of a boy at 
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HIS is one of our series of “Success Talks 

for Farm Boys” appearing at intervals in The 
Progressive Farmer. The next “Success Talk” 
will appear in an early issue. 








all. They were the arteries of a considerably older 
person. I suspected, of course, that he was smoking 
or drinking, but he emphatically denied both habits. I 
then discovered he was drinking six or seven cups of 
coffee a day.” 

So ended my talk with this distinguished physician, 
the director of a famous life insurance company. And 
my question having been prompted by the sudden death 
of Vice-President Marshall, it’ was pertinent to recall 
that the newspapers had reported that Mr. Marshall 
had just laid aside a cigar when the death-stroke came. 


The Especial Injury of Tobacco to 
oung Persons 
N OW for the opinion of the famous state health 


officer whom I also saw yesterday. It was some- 

time ago that I asked his opinion of the effect of 
tobacco on growing boys, and I shall now give you 
what he told me. 

“Nobody ought to use tobacco in any form before he 
is twenty-five years old,” he said. “Probably 90 per 
cent of the harm done by tobacco would be avoided if 
this one simple rule were observed.” And then he gave 
me the opinion of the country’s foremost medical ex- 
perts about as follows :— 

“The first thing to remember,” he said, “is that to- 
bacco in any form or quantity is injurious to the boy in 
his ‘teens and early twenties—clean up till he is 
twenty-five years old—simply because all his powers are 
then in a formative state. Consequently the nicotine 
(even in amounts which might be used later in life 
without apparent injury) will then hinder physical de 
velopment, disturb the nervous system, and retard men 
tal growth. For this reason, I say, nobody under 
twenty-five should use tobacco, even it he could be sure 
that he would use it only very moderately. But the 
second great trouble is that during his ‘teens and early 
twenties the average boy hasn’t developed self-control ; 
he will not, if he can get at it, use tobacco as moder 
ately as he would if he were older—and the very use 
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POEMS OF NATURE: “LEAVES OF 
GRASS” 


ROBABLY Walt Whitman’s most famous 

poem is his “Leaves of Grass.” An especially 

beautiful extract is found in the following 
lines :— 


A child said, What is the grass? fetching it to me with 
full hands; 

How could I answer the child? 
is any more than he. 


I do not know what it 


I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of 
the hopeful green stuff woven. 


Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropped, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, that 
we may see and remark, and say Whose? 


Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe 
of the vegetation. 


Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means, Sprouting alike in broad zones and nar- 
row zones. 

Growing among black folks as among white, 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff. I give them 
the same, I receive them the same. 


And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of 
graves. 


Tenderly will I use you, curling grass, 

It may be you transpire from the breasts of young men, 

It may be if I had known them I would have loved them, 

It may be you are from old people, or from offspring 
taken soon out of their mothers’ laps, 

And here you are the mothers’ laps. 


What do you think has become of the young and old 
men? 

And what do you think has become of the women and 
children? 


They are alive and well somewhere, 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward life, and does 
not wait at the end to arrest it, 

And ceased the moment life appeared. 


All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
And to die is different from what arfiy one supposed, 
and luckier. 











cf tobacco further prevents the growth of self-control, 
and so imprisons the user in a vicious circle.” 
“The tobacco in cigarettes is not more injurious than 
the tobacco in cigars or smoking tobacco,” this famous 
health authority went on to say. “But this is the case 
against the cigarette—the greater danger to the young,’ 
he continued. “I can carry my boy a cigar or a piece 
of plug tobacco and let him start with it, and he'll 
probably get so sick he won't forget it for ten years; 
but hé might smoke one cigarette without getting sick 
at all—and later increase the number indefinitely. The 


usually 





cigarette, therefore, offers three dangers not 
presented by pipe or plug tobacco. 

“First, the cigarette is physically the easiest of all 
routes to tobacco using. Woodrow Wilson, I believe, 
got sick trying to smoke a cigar and never tried it 
again; and the certainty of sickness from pipe, cigar, 
or plug, helps keep boys from them, while the cigarette 
is the ‘easy way’ to the tobacco habit. 

“Secondly, the cigarette is socially the easiest of all 
routes to tobacco using. Nearly every boy now thinks 
tobacco-chewing a dirty and repulsive habit, only less 
bad than snuff-dipping, but a silly boy often thinks it 
‘smart’ to smoke cigarettes. ; 

“Thirdly, the cigarette is the easiest of all routes to 
excessive tobacco using, at least in smoking. A pipe 
or cigar demands a little time and trouble, and for 
these reasons and because of the greater expense com- 
pared with cigarettes, is likely to be indulged in on the 
farm only after Supper or after dinner. But the boy 
with a box of cigarettes is likely to puff away at every 
odd moment anywhere and everywhere, and too often 
suffers serious injury from his smoking—not because 
cigarette tobacco is worse than any other kind of to- 
bacco, mind you, but because (1) any kind of tobacco is 
worse for the young than the old, and (2) the average 
person, young or old, will use cigarettes to excess when 
he might not so use a pipe or chewing tobacco.” 

So much for the evidence, boys. I leave the case 
with you Sincerely your friend, 
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THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


“Knee Deep in June” 


WRITER in Scribner’s Magazine has a timely 
A paragraph that is worth reprinting :— 

“The trees that I know best are never twice 
the same, because of the way of the wind with 
their leaves, of the sun upon them, of their noon- 
day shining and their evening shadow. Can the 
sea with its waves give more of change than a 
June meadow of long grass, where the wind has 
its way through a long afternoon? Where can you 
find beauty that will surpass these green waves, 
rising, falling, breaking, strewn with blossoms of 
buttercup and daisy, of red clover? The salt has no 
such fragrance as that which comes from hay and 
clover and sweet grass newly shorn. Have you 
ever watched the winds and tides in fields of wheat 
and rye, the long golden waves, the swift shadow 
of bird wings across them, and just above, against 
the sky, slow sailing white clouds that drift and 
drift in summer seas of dim blue haze?” 


| SOMETHING TO READ 
H. Rider Haggard’s Books 


H RIDER HAGGARD, who died in England the 

















other day, was famous both for his studies of 

agricultural co6peration and scientific farming 
and for his weird South African stories, She, King 
Solomon’s Mines, and The Return of She. The very 
name Rider Haggard, as Douglas Freeman says, sug- 
gests a picture of “Umslopogas, the black giant, stand- 
ing at the top of a gory stairway and with his battle 
axe conquering a mounting army.” 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


OT a single one of the liberties that we enjoy was 
conceived in America. Each and every one of 
them was cradled in the Old World. These prin- 

ciples of civil liberty had all been sprung in Europe 
and had for generations been forcing and fighting their 
way onward through the heroic efforts, the 
unstinted self-sacrifice, the splendid devotion of the 
early martyrs, who dreamed of the blessings we enjoy 
and died rather than be silent. The true heroes 
of our race are not those who blazon the march of great 
thought and great principles as they burst into final 
success. They lie in unmarked graves beneath the 
accumulated oblivion of bygone ages. Their brains 
cradled the daring thought at a time when it was 
treason. Their burning lips proclaimed it when the 
gibbet, or the dungeon, or the stake was almost certain 
to be their doom.—Senator Thomas E. Watson. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Feeding the Spring Pigs for Fall Pork 


Sam Johnson Discusses With His County Agent What Feeds Will Pay Best 


car at Sam Johnson's front gate, Sam was just 
starting for the hog lot to turn the pigs in the 
small pasture just north of the barn. 

Sam was not expecting John, but when he saw him 
he called. out: “Hello, John, you're just the man I 
want to see. I have that lot of pigs out there, that you 
hear squealing right now, and I want you to tell me 
how to feed them this summer so as to make cheap 
pork out of them this fall.” 

John Anderson: “Well, Sam, you know very well 
there isn’t any cheap pig feed these days, and if those 
pigs are going to make much pork this fall you will 
have to feed them pretty well this summer.” 

Sam: “Well, you and that editor of The Progressive 
Farmer are always talking about how cheap you can 
raise hogs on pasture, now here is a chance to prove 
your theory. There is a fine lot of 27 pigs, just weaned 
last week, and there ain't more’n two or three runts in 
the whole lot. Now you can take charge of that bunch 
of pigs and see what you can do with them. They 
don’t seem to be doing much good, and they have a 
good pasture and plenty of corn.” 

John: “Is that all you are feeding them, Sam,— 
just pasture and corn?” 

Sam: “Yes, good pasture and corn, and that ought 
to be enough for any pig.” 

John: “Now, Sam, you know better than that. You 
say those pigs have been weaned only a week. Do you 
suppose a pig 10 weeks old can suddenly change from 
its mother’s milk and corn to grass and corn and. like 
the change ?” 

Sam: “Well, isn’t grass and corn good for pigs? 
What more do they need?” 

John: “I suppose the calves and chickens are getting 
all the skimmed milk, but get some shorts and tankage 
for the pigs, or at least some tankage, or you must cut 
down the allowance of milk to the calves and chickens 
and give some to the pigs.” 

Sam: “No show for getting any milk for the pigs, 
John. It would take more courage than I have to ask 
Mrs. Sam to give up any skimmed milk for them pigs, 
when she just yesterday allowed she hadn't enough for 
the hens.” 

John: “If the pigs had some fish meal or tankage, 
they ought to get along on that good pasture and corn, 
but a little shorts for a month or two would do them 
lots of good.” 

Sam: “If they can get along on corn and tankage, 
they will have to do it, for I ain’t going to buy no 
shorts for them, it just costs too allfired much, and I 
can’t afford it. How much corn and tankage ought 
pigs like them to have?” 

John: “I suppose they will weigh 35 to 40 pounds 
each. You will have early soybeans and corn for them 
to hog down the latter part of August. How much do 
you want them to weigh by August 15?” 

Sam: “How much? Why all I can make them 
weigh, of course.” 

.John: “If they are to be killed or sold when they 
weigh 200 to 225 pounds each, it would probably take 
less feed to bring them to that weight if you gave them 
shorts, corn, and tankage for the first month or two, 
and then corn and tankage, and fed them all the corn 
they would eat, with about one pound of tankage to five 
pounds of corn for the first month; one to six for the 
second month, one to seven for the third month; and 
then one to eight until the weight is reached. 


N” JOHN Anderson, the county agent, stopped his 


“But you don’t want those you are going to kill for 
home use to reach 225 pounds each until November or 
December. If you were going to sell them all, I would 
advise that you feed them all the corn and tankage 
they would eat and have them weigh 
200 pounds in September. It will 


ber, I would advise giving these pigs 2%4 to 3 pounds of 
corn and, say % pound of tankage, daily, for every 100 
pounds of their weight. On that they ought to gain % 
to 1 pound a day, and by September 1 should weigh 
around 100 to 120 pounds each.” 


Sam: “I've been figuring a little, John, while you 
been saying your little piece, and I calculate that them 
pigs will eat a whole lot of corn and tankage by Sep- 
tember.” 


John: “Yes, but 27 pigs weighing 110 pounds each, 
by that time, will make a lot of pork, too.” 


Sam: “If they don’t get cholera and die before then, 
but I always keep pretty close watch, and if there is 
any cholera around I will have them vaccinated.” 


As John and Sam -walked back from the pasture 
where the pigs were nibbling the clover and John got 
ready to get in his car he turned to Sam and said: 
“There is one thing we overlooked, Sam. Those pigs 
should get a dose of turpentine in some greasy slops 
or whole milk to clean them of worms if they have 
any. About a teaspoonful of turpentine to 100 pounds 
of pigs. There are too many of them to treat all to- 
gether, for some might get too much turpentine. Take 
then in lots of five or six and treat them in these small 
lots. Once a month will probably be often enough. 
Don’t feed them anything the night before, keep them 
in the lot all night, and treat them in the morning, 
turning them on the pasture again about noon. 


“And say, Sam, don't forget that it is best to keep 
that mixture of 10 parts each of charcoal, wood ashes, 
and salt, and 2 parts of copperas before them all 
the time.” 


As John went away and Sam turned toward the 
house, he said to himself: “It is easy to tell how to 
do it, but I see I am in for some work and attention, 
if I take care of them pigs as he says I should. But 
you can't have luck with livestock unless you stay right 
with them every day—can’t leave them and go a fish- 
ing for two or three days or camping for a week, like 
you can with cotton, but if I can do what John says I 
can with them pigs I will make a lot of mighty cheap 


pork.” 
Corn Compared With Oats for Feeding 
Mules 


HERE is a very common belief that oats are a 
T rete horse feed than corn. The claim has long 

been made that horses fed oats maintained better 
health, were able to endure hard work better in hot 
weather and had better spirit than those fed corn. 
As far as we know, the reasons for this common belief 
are probably something like the following :— 


1. Oats had long been used for horse feeding and 
found satisfactory. 
2. Oats contain more protein and more ash or min- 


eral matter, hence are supposed to be better balanced 
for the needs of working horses and mules. 


But there has long since been ample proof that when 
the hays or other feeds were of a nature to add protein 
and mineral matter, corn is just as good a feed for 
horses and mules, and is usually cheaper. For instance, 
when legume hay is used with corn, corn is just as 
good as oats for feeding farm work stock. Or corn 
and a small amount of cottonseed meal, when fed with 
grass hay, in comparison with grass hay and oats, then 
corn is just as good and usually cheaper than oats. 


Some additional proof of the value of corn as com- 


pared with the oats for feeding mules, has recently 
come from Missouri. 

Circular 125, by E. A, Trowbridge of the Missouri 
Experiment Station, reports a two-years’ test in feed- 
ing corn and oats to mules, with mixed clover and 
timothy hay. Here are some of the conclusions from 
this test :— 

1, The corn-fed mules were kept at 28 per cent 
less cost. 

2. The mules receiving corn and hay maintained 
good health and appetites, as did the mules receiving 
oats and hay. 

3. The mules which received corn and mixed hay 
maintained their weight slightly better than did th 
mules fed oats and mixed hay. 


4. The mules receiving corn and hay endured hard 
work in hot weather as well as did those receiving oats 
and hay. 

5. No difference in spirit could be detected in the 
mules ted differently. 

6. Mature mules ate 3 per cent more grain and 1.4 
per cent more hay to maintain live weight, approxi 
mately, when fed oats and mixed hay than when fed 
corn and mixed hay. 

7. Mules receiving corn and mixed hay did 6 per 
cent more hours of work than did the mules which 
received oats and mixed hay. 

Let it not be forgotten that the mules getting corn 
were fed cheaper, did more hours of work, held the’+ 
flesh slightly better, enjoyed as good health and appe- 
tites, and endured hard work as well in hot weather. 
It has often been maintained that horses fed oats were 
more spirited, but this and other experiments have 
proved that this is purely an imaginary virtue as- 
signed to oats. 

If the hay had been all timothy, perhaps the oats 
might have made a better showing, but if this were 
true, it ought then to follow that had the hay been 
largely clover (or other legume), the corn would have 
made a still better showing. 

Pound for pound, corn, when fed right, is a better 
feed than oats—better because just as good for the 
horse and cheaper for the owner. Therefore, our old 
rule that one bushel of corn, or 56 pounds, is equal to 
two bushels of oats, or 64 pounds, is not far from 
right. This is pretty certainly true when the kind of 
hay or other feeds used, balance the ration. 


The mules receiving corn in this Missouri test got 
11.38 pounds of corn and 14.72 pounds of hay per day, 
per mule. The mules fed oats received 11.78 pounds 
of oats and 14.93 pounds of hay per day per mule. 


The mules receiving corn did 1,632.74 hours of work 
during the year, of which 1,002.12 hours were classed 
as light work, while the mules fed oats did 1,520.25 
hours of work in the 364 days, of which 956.75 hours 
were classed as light work. 

The corn-fed mules averaged 4%4 hours of work per 
day, including Sundays, while the oat-fed mules work- 
ed an average of 4.17 hours a day for the year. 


One pair of mules averaged 1,217 pounds in weight, 
while the other pair averaged 1,382 pounds. The pairs 
were well matched and worked on an evener to insure 
the mules doing the same amount of work. And, of 
course, one mule of each pair received corn while the 
other received oats. 

The grain feeding, especially of oats, was not heavy, 
but the hay feeding was probably more liberal than 
either best or most economical for working mules. 





take less total feed, and the markets { 
will probably be better then.” 

Sam: “Could I make them pigs 
that now weigh only about 40 pounds 
weigh 200 pounds by September ?” 


John: “Yes, by the last of Septem- 
ber. That means they must gain 160 
pounds from June 10 to September 
30, or in about 110 days, and it can 
be done; but you won’t do it, so we 
may as well figure on having them 
make the 160 pounds gain from June 
10 to about November 15 or Decem- 
ber 15. And for your purpose that 
will do very well, for after Septem- 
ber 1 you will have cheaper feeds 
than you now have. You will have 
soybeans, and corn will also probably 
be cheaper. From now on until the 
corn and soybeans are ready, the lat- 
ter part of August or first of Septem- a 








A Matter of Diet. ca? rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


sure, is the universal cure. 
never stops to think what 


strong, downs whatever comes 
tomatoes, pork, and beans, 


just before she goes to bed then she 
nibbles toasted bread. Dieting, she’s very 


when to drink; likes her coffee fairly 


cakes and nectarines. With her two-and- 
thirty teeth she can chew the toughest 
beef; carries smiles and ample _ girth, 


i I pees cattle on pasture still need 

some attention. They should at 
least be seen a couple of times a 
week. Accidents and injuries occur, 
and a little attention may often save 
an animal. The salting of cattle on 
pasture is a common practice, because 
experience has proved that cattle do 
better when they get what salt they 
need and get it in the right manner. 
But it is doubtful if giving cattle a 
large quantity of salt once every two 
weeks is beneficial. 


Her ma 
to eat nor 


along; eats 
buckwheat 





~ > 
OUSIN Cynthy eats no meat, sugar- 
plums, nor pickled beet; she has ban- 
ished spuds and hash, griddle-cakes and 
succotash, onions, wieners, salad, fries, 
ginger-snaps and chicken pies. For her 
breakfast Cynthy finds great results in 
melon rinds; if you lunch with her at 
noon you must eat the famous prune; 


never has an ill on earth! Just at pres- 
ent, she, I fear, has her program full, 
poor dear. Cynthy’s had a sharp attack, 
stomach-cramp and aching back; both 
her sides are getting worse, and her 
mother’s there as nurse! Cynthy’s diet- 
ing, they tell, as a means of getting 
well, while her mother, all astir, eats 





three squares and cares for her! 





The 1,000-pound 
steer or cow on dry feed takes about 
¥% to 1 ounce of salt a day. This is 
sufficient for the same animal on pas- 
ture, but it is not uncommon for a 
cow that gets salt once every two 
weeks, or less frequently, to eat a 
quarter of a pound or more when it 
is thrown out to her in the pasture. 
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How We Made That Extra 
$500 a Year 


UR family. which consists of my 
husband, my mother and me decided 
to try for the extra $500 a year which 


The Progressive Farmer was urging its 
readers to make in 1923. 

From a flock of about 40 hens we 
sold $166.53 worth of eggs and $59.44 
was received for fryers and some hens, 
after using as many as we wanted and 
keeping more pullets for next year. 
garden we sold $51.95 worth 


From our 


of fresh vegetables. No account was 
kept of vegetables canned and consumed 
fresh by the family. 


I did a little extra canning for our cus- 
tomers in town, which with the fresh 
fruit sold amounted to $24.50. 

We kept a brood sow and from the 
sale of pigs, pork and some cured meat 
derived $178. 

We sold three veal calves for $14.45, a 
cow for $26, milk and butter for $145.02. 

None of this includes what was used 
by the family and was made along with 
the regular farm crops. Keeping books 
was not so much trouble and proved an 
eye opener to us and I believe will to 
every farm family if they will try it for 
themselves. 

The total was as follows :— 


Gc gneusnédeewnsseeanssexceeees $166.53 
CGE -wiccedkeseatscaeuacessseus 59.44 
WROD hac cccanweesnavecdecsess 1.95 
POURS cecncncacsccveccesocccecesvons 24.50 
NE SN NS es 6 5csceccnteeeenes 178.00 
WORE QRNOUE 6 is on0-00280005050¥e08000- ee 
Se Dadobel arihbasSeesdeedeandetaes 26.00 
Butter and milk seesthescvewenss 145.02 
eet $665.89 
MRS. C. L. WESTON. 


Iredell County, N. C. 


Didn’t Like “Forty Years of 
Faking”’ 


WAS very much impressed with the 

“Thought for the Week,” by Phillips 
Brooks in your May 23 issue: “No man 
or woman of the humblest sort can really 
be strong, gentle, pure, and good with- 
out somebody being helped and com- 
forted by the very existence of that 
goodness.” Is it not just as true that 
no man or woman can be weak, un- 
scrupulous, and mean without somebody 
being injured and made unhappy? And 
if this is true, then the.more people who 
come under the influence of such a per- 
son, the greater the injury must be. 

I could not help thinking of the serial 
story, “Forty Years of Faking,” which 
has been running in your paper. I can- 
not see how such a narrative can help 
anyone and it is certainly most disgust- 
ing to read. Will you please give us 
soon the memories of some good and 
great man whom we may love and point 
out to our young people as worthy of 
their respect and emulation? 

MRS. V. E. MARSH. 

Moore County, N. C. 

Editor’s Comment:—We are very glad 
to put Mrs. Marsh's viewpoint before 
our readers. Il’e ran “Forty Years of 
Faking*® with the belief that our read- 
would be helped by being warned 
against the frauds so generally practiced 
by fakers and sharpers constantly trav 


ers 


eling over the country in search of vic- 
tims—that fewer people would “come 
under the influence” of such scoundrels 
as a result of this publication. Quite a 


number of readers have told us that we 
performed a real service by thus expos- 
ing these frauds and swindles. We should 
like to know what other readers think 
about this matter. 

we 8 OMS 
[NCREASED attention to standard 


grades on the part of Southern pro- 


ducers is a fine indication of progress. | 
apple | 


In Virginia, for example, 500 
growers last year organized standardi- 
zation rings and are collectively adver- 
tising their brand in connection with ire 
Federal grades. The Georgia peach crop 
last year for the first time was packed 
on the United States grades, approxi- 
mately 8,000 cars being inspected and 
certified at shipping point on this basis. 
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THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE 


SOUTH 








On the Southern Railway System last year 
we hauled seven million tons of farm pro- 
ducts. We carried back to the farms a great 
volume of things that the farmer gets in 
exchange for his products. 





This is a big part of the day’sworkof our 8,000 
miles of lines, stretching across the South 
from the Potomac to the Mississippi. 


Farm prosperity means prosperity for us. To 
give the best service, at rates which will 
enable our shippers to sell their products in 
the markets at a good profit, and which will 
enable us to make a fair profit, too, is a 
fundamental policy of the Southern Railway 
System. 

Did you ever stop to thmk how much better 
service the Southern has given you in recent 
years since it was relieved from financial 
starvation? That is part of your share in 
our prosperity. 


Railroad service that 
profits all of us 





OU. THERN 
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THE 


BEST “ SOYBEAN 





HARVESTER 


IN AMERICA 














They All Say It— 
Our Sales Have Proved It! 








Write for 
Circular 


THE SCOTT SALES CO., 


Better lights 
and more power at less cost 
and less trouble. The Cushman is both a light 











From the Smallest to the Largest Manufacturer of SOY- 
BEAN HARVESTERS in Three Years 


SCOTT ONE MAN HARVESTER | 
Elizabeth City, N. C. | 


oo 
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and a power plant. Besides giving you all 





the electric ligl t you need, it will also oper- 
ate the pum saw, corn "sheller, feed grinder, 
ete., from the “friction 

clutch pulley. 


30 DAY Ss 
TRIAL 


We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial If satis- 
factory. costs $1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. Suite 41, Baitimore, Md. 


Sell MyCandyéGum 


I need an agent to sell my Candy, Chewing Gum 
and Mints. Everybody will buy from you. Ex- 
Samples free. Write today. 
Jackson St., Cinoinnati, 0. 






















Price very 
sonable and special pate | pay- 
ment arranged. Send for circular 
on Light Plants. If interested in 





1? Months 
to Pay 
prices on engines, ask for Engine Circular. 
CLINARD ELECTRIC CO., Winston-Saiem,N.C, 
Distributors for North Carolina 


CUSHMAN eg te: WORKS, Branch i. 
P.O. Box 1248, Norfolk, Va. Bergnee unnecessary. 








eouenssnescuaw SuecBeeene ilton Gorden, 774 


tivates, etc. 





New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models g 


America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows-Harrows-Cul- 


Full information FREE 















1864.—For 
with- 


STERSBURG, Va., June, 

some days the troops had 

drawn from the city and ordered to 
points more threatened with immediate 
attack, leaving for our protection only 
170 militia composed of boys under 18 
and old men, one battery of artillery of 
raw recruits, and one regiment belong- 
ing to Wise’s Brigade. These were to 
hold 11 miles of breastworks in case of 
attack. 

The attack was made on the morning 
of the 9th of June by a large cavalry 
and infantry force, numbering between 
three and four thousand men. The sum- 
mer sun dawnéd brightly upon our de- 
voted city that morning. An unusual 
quiet at first prevailed, but at an early 
hour a sound broke upon our ears which 
palsied our hearts. It the sullen 
roar of cannon and musketry along our 
line and the tolling of the town bell, the 
signal which summoned grandfathers and 
boys to the defense of their homes. 
Truly did our foe say that we robbed 
the cradle and the grave that day for 
our defenders. 


been 


was 


As a little band of heroic young spir- 
its passed a group of sorrowing moth- 
ers and sisters who were trying to smile 
and cheer them on, one of the noble lit- 
tle fellows exclaimed, “Do not fear, do 
not weep, ladies. MWe are going to the 
front and will fight as long as we have 


ammunition and when the rascals press 
us, we will club our muskets upon 
them.” Many of those bright young 
boys grew pale and languished for 
months in a Yankee prison. To some 
the sun went down at midday, while 
others were maimed for life. The few 


who came out from the horrors of that 
day unhurt left behind their murdered 
youth. 

I was ill, and all that long, weary 
day, as I lay with a raging fever, I could 
hear the roar and din of the fierce con- 
flict going on nearly at our very doors. 
But the wall of brave human _ hearts 
stood steady and fought on against fear- 
ful odds. Towards three o'clock the 





It was sent in by 





“Old 


The “Old Times” series proved one of the most popular we have 
interesting account 
in 1868,and written in the form of a diary, 


fie ne is another in our Series of 
several months ago but which have 
of space. 

ver run. This is a very 

written by Mrs. E. C. Waddell 


Mrs. R. P. Holt, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Times in the South” letters begun 


re cently been crowdcd out jor idcR 


the siege of Petersburg 


oj 








commanding hill and 


++ 


enemy made for a 
so did our forlorn hope, who gained 
just in time to stop the advancing col- 
umn, while the unexpected appearance 
of a body of our cavalry im another 
quarter discomforted the enemy some- 
what and they retreated. 


tut what a dearly bought deliver- 
ance! Towards evening wives, mothers, 
and children with pale faces and anx- 
ious, trembling hearts looked for the re- 
of loved tidings of their 
fate. Soon the ambulances and wagons 
began to come in from the battlefield. 
Naught was heard but the roll of their 
heavy wheels as they passed along our 
now silent streets, leaving here and 
there the lifeless or mangled bodies of 
either the stay or the hope of the be- 
reaved household, while there rang out 
on the stillness of the soft summer air 
the wails of mothers over their beard- 
less boys and of little children for fath- 
ers and grandsires. 


turn ones or 


. * . 
June 16, 1864—Have been up today 
for the first time since my illness, but 
spent it alone. Since I do not need 


nursing, my mother and sisters are out 
211 day, ministering to the wounded and 
sick around us. Troops have been pass- 
ing all day. The heat and dust are 
oppressive, as they pass. Our neigh- 
bor’s servants and our own stand at the 
gates with buckets of fresh water, which 
the poor, wearied fellows receive thank- 
fully. 
7 * 7 

June 17, 1864.—What a night was the 
last! Our inhuman foe, without a single 
warning, opened their guns upon us, 
shelling a city of defenseless women, 


children, old men, and wounded soldiers. 
lovely moonlight night, and ’ 
feeling too weak and: anxious to employ 
myself I sat at my window until half- 
past nine, listening to a band belonging 


It was a 








to some brigade encamped across the 
river. My attention was aroused at 
length by what I thought the unusual 


reverberation of the heavy guns contin- 


ually firing around the city for the pur- 
pose of breaking the rest of our poor 
wounded soldiers, but just as I was 


stepping into bed I heard the unmistak- 
able whiz of a shel] as it passed over 
the house and exploded nearby. 


My heart sank within me, for with 
these swift-winged messengers of death 
flying around us no one could know 
what might be my fate or that of those 
dear to me. But I committed myself 
and my dear ones with my dear stricken 
country into “our Father’s” keeping and 
lay down to rest. I lay quietly until 
nearly one o'clock, when a shell struck 
so near that the light flooded the room 
and a fragment struck our porch. This 
so frightened my sister that she insisted 
on going over to a neighbor's basement 
for protection. 

+= 


1864.—Today we 


Saturday, June 18 


sent off Mother and Sister L. to Ra- 
leigh, and after seeing them safely on 
their way Sister R. and I came back 


home to see what it was best to do for 
the future, which is dark enough. Our 
home is besieged and shelled, we are 
nearly penniless, and but little provis- 
are left to ward off starvation a 
little longer. The Lord put it into the 
heart of a friend to ask us to stay 
awhile with her, which is a great help 


10ns 


The Progresswe Farmer 


“Old Times in the South” 


Stirring Days and Incidents of the Siege of Petersburg 


to us. I must manage to remain here 
until I can know the fate of my dear 
Charlie, who is with General Lee and 
has been marching and fighting since 
the campaign opened. 

This afternoon, as we were sitting at 
dinner, we heard a strain of martial 
music, and knowing that General Lee’s 
army was momentarily expected, we 
hastened to the door. Sure enough the 
head of the column was just turning 
into the street. At its head was our 
own gallant 12th Virginia Regiment. but 
oh, so worn with travel and fighting, so 
dusty and ragged, that we did not rec- 
ognize them as the same gay-looking 
band who three years ago left their 
homes to try the fortunes of war. Now 
they are veterans. It made our hearts 
ache to look at them and miss so many 
dear, familiar faces from these ranks 
of bronzed heroes. They were hurry- 
ing to the front, to keep back the in- 
vader from their already besieged 
homes. 


As they passed Dr. Robinson’s, Mrs. 
Robinson and Mary with their own 
hands ran up a handsome flag in honor 
of their return. The poor fellows tried 
to cheer, but all hearts were too full to 
make much outward demonstration. 
There were tears in the voices which 
sent up the shout to greet our pure white 
flag with its starry cross. 


As the column passed up the street, 
I saw a poor, feeble, travel-stained fig- 
ure step out of the ranks and wave his 
hat to me. In spite of the dirt and the 
rags, I knew my darling’s graceful ges- 
ture, and that he was still safe and still 
spared to battle for his beloved South. 
But this was all the greeting he could 
give me. For a moment I was frantic 
with joy to know that he was near me 
and safe, full of sorrow to know he was 
marching towards death and danger. 


(To be continued.) 
es et Ss 
ated legumes in all the corn. 
will pay. 


It 


Poisoning With Calcium Arsenate Pays 


South Carolina Farm Agents Report Profitable Results in Their Counties in 1924 
By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


HE boll weevil is now considered a 

permanent factor in cotton produc- 

tion in the South and should be so 
recognized and fought, but being a very 
variable factor, too many people are in- 
clined to trust to luck and do little or no 
real fighting of the pest. Hence the lack 
of sufficient attentiom to such indirect 
fighting methods stalk destruction, 
varieties, cultural practices, etc., to 
keep down the weevil army; and too 
little real faith in poisoning when the 
army attacks. 


The agricultural experiment stations 
have been diligent in finding the facts 
of weevil control, and the extension 
workers have been equally diligent in 
carrying these facts to the farmers in 
their fields. And the facts are conclu- 
sive that poisoning is profitable except 
when and where there is very slight in- 
festation. Yet too many farmers blindly 
hope for no weevil damage and “wait 
to see.” 


as 


The severity of weevil infestation is 
the only thing for which any farmer 
should “wait.” When there are wee- 
vils, it pays to poison them. It is there- 
fore a matter of considering the situa- 
tion in each individual field. On _ this 
point Clemson College entomologists say 


“If the crop in any given field is very 
light and the boll weevil damage is not 
severe, it would probably not be profit- 
able to apply poisons for control of the 
weevil. If, however, the crop promises 
to yield as much as one-third of a bale 
to the acre, and severe boll weevil in- 


festation begins before the maturity of 
the crop, a satisfactory profit should be 
derived from applications of calcium ar- 
senate dust.” 

Bearing out these conclusions the fol- 
lowing extracts from the reports of 
county farm agents in South Carolina 
for 1924 may help to convince some of 
the “doubting They are 
typical of the demonstrations in cotton 
production and boll weevil control of 
which there were in South Carolina last 
year 675 demonstrations totaling 13,216 
acres, 

Barnwell County—‘‘Five boll weevil 
control demonstrations were conducted. 
The use of fertilizers, good seed, proper 
cultivation, the proper use of calcium 
arsenate_dust poison, resulted in an in- 
creased yield of from 300 to 600 pounds 
of cotton per acre over cotton grown in 
ordinary manner.” 

Calhoun County—‘“Mr. L. E. Pooser, 
living near Cameron, used poison ac- 
cording to directions and reports that 
he has practically doubled his yield on 
poisoned area over that unpoisoned. 

“Mr. T. C. Moss, Cameron, used dust 
this season where he used sweetened 
poison last year altogether and states 
he has made 45 bales on 50 acres of 
land, that he is well pleased with dust- 
ing, and attributes fully half his yield 
to dusting.” 

Colleton County—“More than 40 cot- 


Thomases.” 








ton growing demonstrations were con- 
ducted, on most of which poison in dust 
form was used, and reports show grati- 
fying results, nine making more than 
a bale per acre, thus showing that cot- 
ton can be grown when the proper 
methods are employed.” 

Dillion County.—“Eight demonstrations 
were conducted, but in some of these 
poisoning was not necessary on account 
of light infestation.” 

Greenville County.—“Good farm prac- 
tices such as proper preparation, fertili- 
zation, spacing and cultural methods I 
have found to be of greater importance 
under boll weevil conditions than before 
we had the weevil to deal with. Five 
demonstrators following these good prac- 
tices made a bale per acre on 300 acres 
without the use of poison. Poison was 
not used on these farms because the in- 
festation was never high enough to jus- 
tify it. 

“On three farms the infestation was 
serious and poisoning advised with very 
profitable results. Mr. B. B. Medlin 
started using dust poison on August 4 
with an infestation of 25 per cent. He 
had previously used sprays and mops but 
in spite of this the infestation contin- 
ued to climb. Three applications of 
dust were used and the infestation 
promptly and materially reduced. He 
found the dust cheaper, more satisfac- 
tory to apply, and credits it with saving 


him from 10 to 15 bales of cotton. Re- 


_ sults on farms of Albert Harrison (col- 


ored) 40 acres, and Mr. E. N. Harden, 
30. acres, were so similar to Mr. Med- 
lin’s that it is useless to repeat. On these 
three farms the infestation was heavy 
last year. They have good hibernating 
quarters for weevils.” 

Lee County.—‘“Dusting demonstra- 
tions were conducted by Messrs. V. C. 
Elmore, A. E. Baker, J. C. McDuffie, H. 
W. Woodward, and Geo. M. Stuckey. 
They all report profitable returns and 
will dust next year.” 

McCormick County.— “Twelve dust- 
ing machines were purchased, and the 
county agent made infestation counts 
and gave advice as to poisoning on 29 
farms.” 

Orangeburg County.—“Twenty demon- 
strations in the control of the boll wee- 
vil by dusting were conducted by farm- 
ers using power and traction dusters. 
The average results showed an increased 
production of lint cotton of from 100 to 
200 pounds per acre. Several farmers 
using dust produced much 1% 
bales per acre.” 

Saluda County.—*Satisfactory yields 
were made on all demonstrations using 
good seed, practicing early preparation 
and planting, proper fertilization, fast 
cultivation and being on the job in gen- 
eral. An outstanding feature of this 
year’s work was the large number of 
farmers advised on the subject of proper 
poisoning, and very little patented wee- 
vil poison was sold in this county.” 


as as 
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Lockjaw: How to Prevent It 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 


By Dr. F. M. 


REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OCKJAW or tetanus is caused by a 

germ. This is a disease largely con- 
fined to the country districts. There- 
fore, cause and prevention should be of 
special interest to 
country people. The 
germs of lockjaw or 
tetanus are found in 


least half of all 
horses. They do no 
injury to the horse, 





but the germs are 

my, passed out in the 
DR. REGISTER bowel movements of 
the horse, so the 


germs are found in stables, lots, fields, 
on the public roads, and in fact every- 
where that horse manure is found. The 
spores of the tetanus germ can live for 
years. 

Now the danger is this; a person is 
wounded and the filth of the stable, lot, 
or barnyard containing lockjaw germs 
is ground into the wound. The more 
ragged or the deeper the wound the 
harder it is to clean the wound; there- 
fore the greater chance one has to have 
lockjaw. 


In our last war thousands would have 
died from lockjaw but for the use of 
preventive tetanus serum, because the 
battles fouglit in France and Belgium 


the intestines of at” 


were most freqeuntly fought on highly 
contaminated soil. 

There is a popular idea that if a per- 
son is wounded with a rusty nail or some 
other rusty instrument, it will cause 
lockjaw. The lockjaw is not due to the 
rusty instrument but to the tetanus germs 
that are pushed into the wound, and are 
not washed out when the wound is 
cleansed. You can get lockjaw just as 
well from a wound by a bright new nail, 
provided the tetanus germs are there. 
The lockjaw depends entirely on tetanus 
germs, and not on the condition of the 
instrument per se that makes the wound. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms are us- 
ually, first a stiffness of the jaws, finally 
becoming so stiff that they cannot be 
opened. The head is drawn back and 
head and heels drawn almost together, 
which resembles strychnine poisoning. 

Prevention of Lockjaw.—Cleanse wound 
thoroughly and apply tincture of iodine. 
Do not put “New Skin” on fresh wound. 
Use gauze next to wound. If there is 
the least doubt that horse manure could 
have gotten into the wound in any way, 


then insist that your doctor use anti- 
tetanus serum. “It is better to be safe 
than sorry.” There is no danger and 


no pain in using tetanus serum—be on 
the safe side. “An ounce of prevention 


is worth 2 pound of cure.” 


Beware of Mental Scurvy 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. J. W. HOLLAND 


from a reader 


HIS title came to me 
in North 


Dakota. 





Scurvy used to be the dread of sail- 
ors, soldiers, and pioneers. It is a terri- 
ble disease brought 
on by an exclusive 
diet of one or two 
things Sailors on 
long voyages had to 
subsist on salt pork 
and hard bread for 
months at a_ time. 
Scurvy came upon 
them. Their teeth 
DB. HOLLAND loosened, their bod- 
ies broke out with 
sores, and their blood became anemic. 


The cure was found to be a balanced 
ration with vegetables and fruit. To- 
day, little babies who have scurvy can 
be cured by a diet of orange juice 

Mental scurvy is more common than 
we, realize. It is the mental condition 
that comes from thinking of only one 
thing. An ill-balanced mental ration will 
produce this malady. 

There was the old political scurvy. It 
was caused by reading only one side of 
political questions. To know only “your” 
side of a political question, is really to 
know nothing. You have met this indi- 
vidual. He is an opinionated pest. He 
has Republican or Democratic mental 
scurvy. His political diet is limited to 
one dish. 

You have met the man with religious 
scurvy. His church has all the truth, 
for the reason that he reads not about 
the good in other churches. One of the 
greatest delights in life is to find out 
the beliefs and convictions of other men 
and women. There is some good in ev- 
ery religious idea if it helps some other 
mar. to be good and brave. 

It is only when the religious diet be- 
comes too meager, and opinions become 
hostile that they become dangerous to 
the world. 


Occupational scurvy is another 
thetic form of this sickness. 


pa- 


The minister who reads nothing but 
his line of talk becomes diseased through 
“one diet.” The farmer who wants 
nothing but facts about livestock and 


fertilizers and crops, will in a few years, 
lose his intellectual teeth through men- 
tal scurvy 


Read many things, and you are more 


likely to know one thing 

The other day I saw a score of farm- 
ers’ wives gathering at a home for an 
ufternoon tea, talk, and sew. It made 


my heart glad to see. I know that each 
woman will go to her home with wider 
Working over 
tur own tasks, without now and then 
feeling the different angles of the 
thoughts of others, will unbalance us. 


swing to her thoughts. 


The same reason exists, so it seems to 
me, for attending divine worship with 
our neighbors. The new thoughts, and 
fresh aspirations, and better motives that 
come to us while we worship together 
helps to diversify our mental and soul 
life, and brings us to the humdrum of 
daily duties with new courage. 

3eware of the One Track mind. 
Eventually it will land in a Side Track. 
The great Apostle said, “Forget not the 
assembling of yourselves together.” 

I think that he meant, “Keep your 
mind and soul in the open stream of 
the thoughts and prayers of others, and 
your life will move more sanely and 
surely.” ss 


This Week's Bible Questions 


HO found a lost book, who rent his 


clothes when he read it, and who 
followed its instructions? 
2. What two men are mentioned in 


the Old Testament who fasted 40 days 


and 40 nights? 


3. Who made an ido! out of ear-rings? | 


4. What saved their 
washing? 

5. What discouraged man was fed by 
an angel? 

6. What man slew himself in order to 
slay his enemies, what man because his 
pride was wounded, and what man in or- 
der to avoid capture? 

WHERE TO FIND ANSWERS 
1, If Chron. 34:14, 19, 4. Exod. 30:18-21. 
32. 5. I Kings 19:4-7 


men 


2. Exod. 34:28; 
I Kings 19:8. 


3. Exod. 32:2-4. 


I Sam. 31:4. 


17:23; 





| which can absolutely be elimi- 





lives by 


6. Judg. 16:30; II Sam. | 

























there is a “jerky” effect in 
riding over rough roads, 


nated by lengthening the leaf 
springs and checking the re- 
bound. 

Engineers for high-priced 
cars have changed their de- 
signs to meet this new con- 
dition. 

If yours is a Ford car, you 
can ride on Balloons without 
any of this bad effect, sim- 
ply by adding HASSLERS. 

They give the effect of 
lengthening the springs. In 
addition, they are a power- 
ful rebound check. Two de- 
vices in one—and at the price 
of one. Ask your dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 








(9) 693 


the Hassler Rebound Check 
and Shock Absorber gives 
your Ford car that velvety, 
easy-riding sensation which 
on OTHER cars can only 
be had by means of Balloon 
Tires plus a good Rebound 
Check. 


Nearly two million motor- 
ists were riding on Hasslers 
long before balloon tires 
were thought of. 


They bought Hasslers be- 
cause of the combination of 
comfort and economy which 
comes of perfect spring con- 
trol. 

A single ride in a Hassler- 
ized car will convince you. 
Ask your dealer. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A, 





HASSLER SALES AGENCY, 


RICHMOND, VA., 


521 E. Main St. 

















The Progressive Farmer 


More Profitable Farm Woodlands 


IV. What Trees Will Pay Best for Different Sections ? 
By H. M. CURRAN 


N SELECTING a forest crop, the 
Southern farmer as a rule has the 
choice of a number of trees. If his 


farm lies in the Coastal Plains these may 


include several kinds of pine and three 
kinds of gum, cypress, juniper, red 
cedar, oak, hickory, or yellow poplar. 


s, or a combination 
crop. 


Any one of these tree 
of several, may constitute his 

In the P 
red cedar and a 


iedmont regions, two _pines, 
number of oaks, hickory, 
ash, walnut, and poplar will constitute 
the crop. In the mountain sections, in 
addition to the pines, oaks, poplar, ash, 
hickory, and walnut of the lower regions, 
a farmer may grow white pine, hemlock, 
spruce, chestnut, maple, beech, and birch. 
found in varying quan- 
the different sec- 
n and utilized be- 


These trees are 
tities on the fa 
tions, and may be grow 
cause of their presence. 

If the farmer decides on a definite 
forest crop for his section, however, the 
number of trees he will select will usu- 
ally be limited to three or four. 


rms in 


Coastal Plains Trees 
N THE Coastal Plains, loblolly pine, 
called old field pine in most sections, 
is probably the best tree for the moist, 
flat land outside the swamp areas. This 
tree should be grown in pure, even aged 
stands, and cut when it reaches a size of 
from 18 to 24 This crop ma- 
tures in 35 years, on good 


inches 


from 25 te 


land, and 25,000 to 50,000 feet board 
measure per acre can be produced 
On the great flood plains of its rivers 


on land too wet for the pines, where the 


drainage is good, gum is as good a crop 
loble i Growth is almost as 
rapid, though the yields are somewhat 
Coastal Plain, 
was the original 
best crop Pro 
grows Tapidly 
and can he 
has reach- 
Slash pine, 


good 


For the lands of the 
longleaf pine 
this tree is the 


from fire, this pine 


g£Trowtn, 
tected 
on the better class of soils 
tapped for turpentine when it 
ed a diameter of 10 inches. 
on much of this area, 
crops of turpentine and timber. 


A new method of 


will als« 


give 


tapping, patterned 


on the French system, has recently been 
developed in the Florida pineries, which 
makes it possible to tap 10-inch trees 
without injury, and for a long period. 
Dense stands of young longleaf and 


lash pines will yield profitable crops of 
naval stores during the turpentine period, 
and mature should cut 10,000 to 


15,000 board feet of saw logs per acre. 
Trees for the Piedmont 
pos the 
pine (here 
factory crop 


when 


shortleaf 


satis- 


Piedmont region, 
called old field) is a 


For much of the lower or 


central region, the loblolly of the Coastal 
Plain is associated with the shortleaf. 
The mixed stand of loblolly and short- 
leaf will constitute the crop. As a rule, 
the growth of these pines is slower than 
in the, Coastal Plain, and 35 to 50 years 
may be required to produce a crop. The 
yield per somewhat lower than 
for loblolly in the low lands, but should 
be 25,000 or more board feet per ‘acre. 


The bottom 
region, where 
fall, produce 


acre is 


Piedmont 
a good 


lands of the 
the streams have 
ash in abundance, and of 
high quality. On the land suitable for 
this tree, there is no crop that will be 
more profitable. Certain areas of the 
Piedmont are covered with almost pure 
stands of oak. While the growth is 
much than that of pine, these 
areas will yield good crops, in approxi- 
mately 50 years. The species to be fa- 
vored are white, red, and black oak. 
On certain soils black and red oak grow 
very rapidly, and logs of large size can 
be produced in 35 years. 


1 
siower 


It will probably be necessary over a 
greater part of the oak area to wait 75 
years if large size white oak is desired. 
The oak forest differs from the pine in 
that we usually have all ages represented, 
seedling to the mature tree. It 
retain this 


from the 


will probably be best to 


form of growth, and remove the mature 
trees from time to time, thus avoiding 
the long wait which would come if the 
pure, even-aged stands recommended for 
pine were adopted as the method of 
cropping. 
Species for All Sections 

OR all sections of the South, where 

suitable soils are found, hickory is a 
good crop, and should be grown in mix- 
ture with other hardwoods. Its growth 
is similar to that of white oak, but small, 
rapidly grown trees make the best wood. 
Thirty-five years should be a sufficient 
time in which to grow these trees. 

Walnut should also be favored through- 
out the South, on the better land. The 
Piedmont and lower mountain sections 
are especially adapted to its growth. It 
does best if not crowded. Along streams, 
ditch banks, ravines, and bordering or 
in fields, are desirable places for this 
tree. Fifty years will be required to se- 
cure the large sized logs which bring 
the highest money returns. 


Poplar in the Mountains 

R the mountain section, no_tree is 

of greater importance than yellow 
poplar. This is the fastest growing tree 
of this section, and reaches huge sizes. 
Coves and rich lands along the streams 
should be devoted to this tree, and it 

(Concluded on page 16, column 4) 


An Inexpensive Privy for the Home 


Make It Fly-Tight, Animal-Proof and Keep Away from Source of Water Supply 
By W. A. HARDENBERGH 


HE simplest and cheapest form of 
Sa seatty sanitary privy suitable for 

use in the rural sections and small 
towns of the South is the pit privy. 
This consists of a hole in the ground, 
over which is placed a privy house. The 
privy seat and seat-raiser must be fly- 
tight, and the pit so constructed that 
flies cannot reach the contents. Such a 
privy can be built at a very small cost, 
care will last for 
before it needs 


and with reasonable 
three of four 
cleaning out. 

A privy is not much of a protection 
to health unless it is fly-tight, proof 
against animals, and prevents soil and 
water pollution. Flies divide their time 
between the privy and the kitchen and 
dining room, and the combination of an 
open privy and an unscreened house is 
a very dangerous one. A privy should 
prevent animals from reaching the con- 
tents, for pigs, chickens, and dogs often 
carry contamination to the well, and 
rats and mice may travel from the privy 
to the food in the kitchen or cellar. By 
locating the privy at least 100 feet or 
more away, and downhill from the well, 
and by selecting well drained ground, 
water ‘pollution is avoided. The pit 
privy, by keeping the body wastes under- 
ground, prevents pollution, hook- 
worm, typhoid, and similar 
diseases. 

A great advantage of this 
privy is the fact that it can be home- 
made, By studying the drawing here- 
with, and following closely the directions 
given here, almost anyone can build a 
Sanitary pit privy. It should be remem- 
bered, though, that a poorly built privy, 
not fly-proof and not proof against ani- 
mals, is a waste of time and money. 
The construction of the privy house is 
not so important—the important thing is 
to build a fly-proof pit in some place 
where the ground water is at least sev- 
eral feet below the bottom of the pit. 


How to Make a Pit Privy 


O CONSTRUCT a pit privy, select a 
‘® site at least 100 feet from the well 
and, if possible, on dry, well-drained 


years 


soil 
dysentery, 


type of 


land. Dig a hole about three feet square 


and five feet deep. Let the sides of the 
pit slope slightly so as to prevent caving, 
but dig the hole neatly and cleanly. If 
the ground is sandy or likely to cave, the 
hole with boards, and it 
is good practice to line or curb around 
the top, as shown in the drawing, even 
where the soil is tight and firm. Such 
a lining or curbing should project above 
the ground about six inches, and fit 
snugly down inside the hole for 12 to 14 
inches. 

With the dir 


build a 


must be lined 


from the pit, 
the curbing to 


taken 
around 


} 
mound 


serve the double purpose of turning off 
rain or surface water and forming a 
resting place for the privy house. 

Place the privy over the pit, centering 
it as well as possible. Be sure, however, 
that the rear of the seat hole is at least 
12 inches in front of the rear wall of the 
pit. If it is an open-back privy house, 
board down the back to the ground, 
making it fly tight. Bank earth up 
around the house, and nail battens over 
any cracks or holes in the seat or seat- 
riser, or any other places where flies 
might get into the pit. It is not neces- 
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sary to make the privy house fly-tigit 
but all entrances to the pit itself should 
be closed to flies and animals. 

Self-falling seat covers should be fur- 
nished to fit closely over the seat holes, 
thus preventing entrance of flies from 
this direction. A strip of old automo- 
bile tire casing makes a very good hinge. 
Iron or metal hinges do not last very 
long, and often stick. The lids should 
be kept closed at all times when the privy 
1s not in use. 

The toilet can be ventilated by boring 
holes in the front and rear of the seat 
riser and covering these with wire net- 
ting. A vent pipe may be run from the 
back of the riser through the back wall 
to furnish additional ventilation, but this 
is generally not necessary. Ten or 12 
well screened holes will usually furnish 
adequate ventilation. 


Move Off and Leave It When Filled 


HEN the pit becomes filled to within 

18 inches of the ground surface, 
another pit should be dug a few feet 
away, the house moved, and the old pit 
filled. This should be necessary about 
every three or four years. 

In ordinary soil, the pit contents dis- 
appear within two or three years after 
the pit is covered over. Most.of the 
disease - bearing organisms in the pit 
contents disappear in much less time, 
probably in two to three months. 


If odors become disagreeable, as they 
possibly may in the summer, a little lime 
should be spread over the pit contents. 
The pit should not be used as a dump 
for garbage, old clothes, and rubbish. 
It will pay to take care of the privy, to 
keep it clean, fly-tight, and in good re- 
pair. If this is done, it is entirely un- 
likely that there will be any nuisance 
from odors or other reasons. 


The installation of such a privy at 
every home would mark the practical 
disappearance of typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, and hookworm. Such a health 
guard should be built at every home. 
The cost is small—$3 to $7; it is infin- 
itesimal as compared to one case of sick- 
ness in the family. 
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North Carolina Pecan Grow- 
ers Organize 


T A meeting of pecan growers held 
in Raleigh recently a much needed 


organization was perfected under the 
name of “The North Carolina Pecan 
Growers’ Society.” 

One of the first acts of the society 
was to arrange for distribution to plant 
ers of trees of varieties grown by 
methods best suited to this state and t 


supply the trees to the growers at lowest 
Literature relating to planting 
and cultivating pecans will be ] 


prices. 
issued by 
the society, which will in every way pos 
sible coGperate with pecan planters and 
growers. . 


Mr. John T. Thorne of Farmville, the 


president, is a prominent business man 
and farmer and has a pecan grove of 
more than 1,700 trees and is planting 
several hundred more trees. Mr. W. N. 
Roper of Raleigh, secretary-treasurer, 


is one of the best posted pecan authori- 
ties in the country. All pecan growers 
should join or ask Mr. Roper, for fur- 
ther information in regard to this needed 
association. The annual dues are $2. 
Every member is also a member of the 
State Horticultural Society and will 
receive the benefits of both bodies. 


Connecticut Tobacco “‘Co- 
ops” Sign Up for 1927-32 


HE sign-up of the 

Connecticut Valley Tobacco Asso- 
ciation came to a wind-up May 25 with 
a larger part of the tobacco crop of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut in the 
new pool than was signed up in the first 
membership campaign in 1922. 


new campaign 


The new contract covers the five-year 
period from 1927 to 1932, while the 
1925 and 1926 crops remain to be handled 
under the old contract. The new sign- 
up was put on a year ahead of time in 
order to have a stabilizing effect on the 
organization’s operations. In discussing 
the time of the campaign at their meet- 
ing, the growers feared a “buyers’ 
strike” if the tobacco trade thought the 


organization might quit operations in 
1926. 

The new marketing contract is sub- 
stantially identical with the old one. 


Only one important change was made 
and that related to insurance, making it 
possible for the codperative to- organize 
a hail insurance company to cover the 
crops of the members. 


What if Co-ops’ Million Bales 
Had Been Dumped? 


HAT if the million bales in all the 

cooperative associations in the South 
had been dumped at the same time the 
non-members were dumping? Where 
would the price have gone? This is the 
thing that should interest members. So 
when you think that you have not re- 
ceived the last penny that you might 
have gotten, think of the above and 
make a guess as to what you would have 
received had there been no organiza- 
tions in the South. 


It is too bad that men who join 
themselves together for the purpose of 
working out the problems of a whole 
group, should have to give a large share 
to men who stand aside and watch the 
fight. But this is true of every move- 
ment of any size which has for its ob- 
ject the revolutionizing of any busi- 
ness. Whoever heard of the burden of 
any big public enterprise being spread 
Over the entire people as it should be? 

J. D. ELDRIDGE, 

Secretary, Arkansas Cotton Associa- 

tion. 


t-S #& 
ORTH Carolina is growing 5,000 
acres to cucumbers~this year. This 


is about 25 per cent more than last 
year’s acreage. Movement commenced 


from the Wilmington section around 
June 10, 
i> June 15. 


and Mount Olive around 








Firestone 





This gruelling test proves the 
outstanding superiority of Fire- 
stone Full-Size Gum-Dipped Bal- 
loons. With practically no change 
in cars and drivers from last year, 
and over the same rough, uneven 
brick track, laid sixteen years ago 
—Firestone Ballocns racing under 
a blazing sun—beat last year’s 
world record onthick-walled,high- 
pressure tires by a wide margin. 

Of the 21 cars which started, 
only 10 finished “in the money” 
—every one on Firestone Balloons 
—Gum-Dipped bythe extra Fire- 
stone process that adds extra 


Se 
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Win Battle 


of Tires 


At Indianapolis, May 30 





Posi- 


1 De Paolo. . 
2 Lewis-Hill. . 
3 Shafer-Morton 
4 Hartz 
5 Milton ° 
G Duray ... 
7 DePalma . 


8 Kreis .. 
9 Shattuc . 
10 Bordino 
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THE FIRST TEN 
MONEY WINNERS 


—all on Firestone Full-Size 
Gum-Dipped Balloons 


AVERAGE 
tion Driver Miles Per Hour 


101.13 
100.82 
100.18 
98.89 
97.27 
96.91 
96.85 
96.32 
95.74 
94.75 








MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


ttingaNew World 
Mark of 101.13 Miles 
per hour—500 Miles without Tire Trouble 


strength and flexibility, and elimi- 
nates internal friction and heat. 


Call at our principal branches 
—inspect one of these Full-Size 
Balloons that travelled the 500- 
mile race without a change. 


These wonderful Gum-Dipped 
Balloons that stood this terrific 
grind, will give you safety and 
comfort—and thousands of addi- 
tional miles—on the worst coun- 
try roads—in daily conflict with 
sharp stones and gravel, worn-out 
macadam and brokenconcrete. See 
nearest Firestone dealer today. 








AMERICANS 


SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR 


OWN 


RUBBER.... 6S intalente 
















Here’s a 
Money-Saver 





With this low-cost 
long - lived Handy 
Farm you can 
afford to put in those 
permanent improve- 
ments you have 
wanted. 

Do this work yourself at odd times with 
this mixer and cut concrete costs practically 
in two. Put in walks, steps, foundations, 
latforms, floors, etc. Make fence posts, 
eeding troughs, cement blocks, etc. You can 
pay for a Handy Mixer on a job or two. 

It mixes a wheelbarrow load per minute 
and can be operated cither by hand or with 
a small engine. 

Use it also for mixing feeds, and washing 
root crops. Comes in handy the year around. 
It’s built of steel and iron—will last for- 
ever. See your John Deere dealer. 


HERE’S A VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
“101 uses for concrete.’’ Covers the many 
uses of concrete on the farm. FREE, write 
John Deere, Moline. Illinois, and ask for 
Booklet AM- 835 
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Dusters 


The name is Your Protection. 
Tne Stanoaro Dusrers for 
BOLL WEEVIL CONTROL 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
Tee Feeny Manuracturine Co. Muncie Ino 


ABSORBING 


Will reduce  Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 

in from a Splint, Side Bone, or 
one Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone, and horse can be used. $2.50 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse 
Book Free. 


W. ©. YOUNG, tne., 806 Lyman. St.. Opringteld, Mame. 
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HIGH UP IN THE 


SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS 


Western North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee 


and North Georgia 
(Land of the Sky) 


Are Many Good Places to 
Spend Your Summer Vacation 





Reduced Summer Fares to All 
Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on Sale Daily, Beginning May 15th 
Good Until October 31st, 1925 
WEEK END FARES NOW ON SALE 


Write For Summer Vacation Folder 





CONSULT TICKET AGENT 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
J. S. BLOODWORTH, D. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Editor 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, June 22.—If the machine 
needle sticks when stitching heavy 
cotton goods, lightly rub the line of 
stitching to be done with a piece of 
rather dry yellow 


soap. The needle 
will pass through 
quite easily, saysa 


practical seamstress. 

Tuesday, June 23. 
—Does the door 
bang shut every time 
the wind blows? 
Of course an or- 
dinary brick will 
hold it open but if 
you cover the brick first with flannel 
and then with cretonne it will be an or- 
nament to the house. 

Wednesday, June 24.—The buying and 
using of shoe polish is not an extrava- 
gance but an economy, Shoes that are 
polished regularly wear twice as long as 
those left unpolished. 

Thursday, June 25.—Instead of putting 
a cork in a pepper and salt shaker use a 
strip of adhesive plaster. It sticks in 
place better than the cork. 

Friday, June 26.—Give your young 
chickens plenty of room. Overcrowding 
encourages lice and mites and there is 
always danger of the birds smothering 
each other. 

Saturday, June 27.—If the day is very 
hot let the little children go out in the 
yard in bathing suits and pour water on 
each other, or play in a big tub of water. 

Sunday, June 28.—The all white hat is 
very smart with summer dresses. 


The Wife’s Spending Money 


HE idea has often been advanced that 

it is a very creditable thing for a 
housewife and mother to enter into 
schemes for the making of her own 
spending money and that of her chil- 
dren. Only recently did I listen to a 
woman telling proudly that she had 
“never had to ask her husband for 
money since her marriage, that she had 
made all she spent on herself.” 





MRS. HUTT 


She made this assertion with the as- 
sumption that all credit was due her 
because of it and forgot that all the 
credit due her lay in the fact that she 
was a really good wife and mother to- 
gether with all she had done. For this 
alone she deserved the praise and much, 
for it is not given to all of us weak 
womenkind to be equal to the two. We 
are a little after the Bible verse, one 
of the two must suffer. 

I admit it is a creditable thing in any 
one to feel he or she has richly earned 
allasked for and enjoyed, but in the ques- 
tion of the housewife and mother would 
the doubt not be superfluous? Does she 
not with the first meal in their home, 
with the first acceptance of the grave 
responsibility resting upon her, deserve 
all she may need “for the fort’ and for 
herself ? 

I am not arguing this to imbue the 
same idea in mankind for it is with them 
to a superlative degree and I believe it 
is their highest joy to bestow pretty 
things on this “better half.” It is to 
that woman who entertains the idea of 
making money because she does not feel 
at liberty to ask her husband for what 
she has already earned in his home. 

It is a problem that—as with most 
far reaching ones—has two appreciable 
sides. But with these two there is a 
single deciding point. It is that no good 
wife should feel she has to make money 
on the outside in order to satisfy her 
general needs because she is afraid to 
ask them from her husband. That is 
her right from the marriage day just 
as much as it is his due that she shall 
be a gloriously good wife. 

Earn all the money vou may desire to 





but put it on the proper basis—that of 
helping and not compulsion to clothe 
yourself and children. One way is very 
creditable and the other is not a credit. 

3esides it is taking the right from 
the one to whom it belongs and whose 
credit suffers much thereby. Without 
this cry, “I make all I spend without 
asking him for a cent,” the home is a 
home of oneness, and with it, a house 
of divided interests. 


I think there is nothing more to a 
wife’s credit than to be able to write or 
in any way to prepare worthy things to 
please the public but I want my sister 
woman to do this with a feeling of pal- 
ship and not with a feeling that she 
must earn her own money while living 
with a good husband who is at the same 
time willing to provide well for her. If 
every wife does all her home duties and 
yet has time to spare for any worthy 
line of work I think it very commend- 
able, but is it not wrong to her life mate 
that she should consider it obligatory? 


Her work of home making is of very 
great necessity and price value and 
should be so recognized by both husband 
and wife. If other work is entered into 
it should be the basis of recreation. 
MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 


Harris County, Texas. 


Teach Children to Love Their 
Work 


REMEMBER well my own boyhood 

days, full from morning till night of 
general childish labor which was re- 
quired of us. I remember also how we 
performed it without ever receiving, as 
it seemed to us, the least remuneration. 
Only too well do I remember the rebel- 
lion that filled our hearts, because work 
to us seemed unendurable punishment. 
Then there were the frequent quarrels 
that followed because of the shirking of 
one or perhaps all. This was followed 
by father or mother having to scold us 
and to start us off again with no greater 


love for work; we knew that we must 
do it or take the consequences. 


When I married and had children I 
resolved that they should not grow up 
with the same feeling toward work that 
I and my brothers and sisters had had 
when we were small. My plan was to 
teach them to love work, to have them 
give their very best efforts to their tasks 
not because they were told they had to 
accomplish a certain amount but be- 
cause they were assigned the work they 
loved. 


The eldest showed a fondness for the 
chickens, so a certain part of their care 
was intrusted to him. This was a special 
task he loved and he never needed to be 
reminded. He was allowed _ several 
chickens all his own and the receipts 
from these he might spend or put in the 
bank. He is growing up in love with 
his work. He takes more and more 
pleasure in whatever he has to do. 


Our youngest is but a tiny tot, yet he 
is growing to love to do little things. 
He does not expect to be paid for the 
help he gives but he feels that he has a 
share in the work of the home. 


My neighbor has a boy who helps his 
father in the fields. He is not driven to 
work; instead, he wants to help. In 
order to foster this spirit, his father 
gave him a little patch of ground; all 
he raises there belongs to him. How his 
eyes sparkle when he is praised for the 
excellent work he does on that patch 
and for the vegetables he produces on 
that ground. Nor is heless helpful. He 
is the more interested in his father's 
work, since he is in the same business 
himself. 


Their little daughter is a real help to 
her mother. She does not have to be 
driven but it makes her happy to hear 
her father praise her neatly set table and 
the tidy room when he comes in from 
work. She, does not expect to be paid 
for what she does, but each week she 
receives a small allowance to do with 









































Figure 1 shows the front and back 
Figure 2 shows the two skirt sections. 


waist and skirt joined together. 


for separate blouse are required. 


or coin (coin preferred). 


nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Our Pattern Department 





JUMPER DRESS WITH FULL °*SKIRT 


; waist sections. 
gether first and then stitch your shoulder seams and your waist section is completed. 
Sew the side seams together and gather the 
top of skirt and the skirt is ready to be joined to the waist. 
The dress is now complete. 
Even the amateur sewer can make a dress with the aid of these sketches. 
Pattern 2418 is cut in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
In the 36-inch size 3 yards 36-inch matterial for dress and 2% yards 36-inch material 


719—Hot iron transfer pattern (blue or yellow), 15 cents extra. 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
: Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
and evening wear during the spring and summer. It contains embroidery designs and 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 





Stitch the side seams to- 


Figure 3 shows the 
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as she pleases. This adds to the joy of 
doing her tasks. 

We praise our children for the ef- 
forts they put forth. Remembering our 
own childhood days, we strive to keep 
our children from following the un- 
happy path we trod. 

W. E. FAVER. 


To Clean Grass Rugs 

Y DINING room rug I scrub with 

clean warm water and mild soap 
whenever I think it needs it. On ac- 
count of the children, I find that to be 
about every two weeks. I have never 
found it to do harm other than that at 
the end of about six months the border 
begins to fade. Then I buy a package 
of dye such as is used for dress goods 
and with that I paint the border in 
again. It takes about an hour and 
makes the rug look like new. C. G. 


Some Uses for Old Stockings 


HEARD a friend remark recently. 

“The old stocking legs accumulate so 
fast in a house where there are girls, I 
just don’t know what to do with them.” 

Here are a few ways in which to util- 
ize old stockings: 

Children’s Socks.—Lay a sock of cor- 
rect size on paper and use a pattern, 
There will be a seam from the top of 
the sock to the toe at the back. After 
sewing up seam, make a small hem at 
the top of the sock by hand. Then with 
crochet needle and mercerized thread 
of harmonizing shade make a plain 
beading around the top of the hem 
through which to run small flat elastic 
or ribbon. Ribbon is pretty -for infants 
but elastic is best for little girls as it 
holds the sock up better. Crochet a 
pretty shell or other edge to the beading 
and finish by adding some pretty stitches 
or French knots around them. Silk 
stocking legs make pretty socks for lit- 
tle girls, babies or dolls. 

Dolls.—Soft roly-poly dolls may be 
made for babies by cutting out of the 
best cotton stocking legs round-headed, 
round-bodied dolls, with short arms and 
legs. Sew up and stuff with wool or 
cotton; outline eyes, nose and a mouth, 
and sew in with dark thread. Dress in 
middy suit made from silk stocking legs, 
or in overalls. 

Holders.—Cotton stocking legs, when 
folded into a thick pad and tacked, make 
good holders for kitchen use or for 
smoothing irons. 

Gloves.—When gathering vegetables 
or berries or working in the flower gar- 
den, pull on a pair of stocking legs over 
the hands and arms to protect them 
from sun and soil. A thumb may be 
cut out and sewed up to make them fit 
the hand. 

Furniture Polishers —Cotton stocking 
legs make good furniture polishers, 
dusters and lamp cleaners. 

Pillow Tops—To make a serviceable 
porch or living-room pillow top cut the 
silk stocking legs into strips about one 
and one-half inches wide and sew ends 
together “hit and miss’ fashion. Roll 
into balls as for rug or carpet rags. 
With a bone or-«wooden crochet hook 
make a chain of six stitches and fasten; 
then crochet trebles into the chain and 
repeat, round after round, increasing 
whenever necessary on every round une 
til the top is the desired size. Make a 
round lining for back of any suitable 
material and sew to the front, and stuff. 
Back may be made of crocheted stocks 
ing strips if desired. 

Powder Puff—Cut two squares of 
white, lavender or blue silk stocking leg 
about seven inches square; sew together, 
turn seam inside and press flat. With 
coarse thread run a circle within the 
square by which to draw up the four 
corners. Stuff with new absorbent cot- 
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ton and draw up tightly. Tie ribbon 
around the gathers and you have a 
pretty powder puff, which may be wash- 
ed and refilled with fresh cotton many 
times. 

Wearing Over Cotton Hose.—One eco- 
nomical old lady saves her best stocking 
legs for winter use when wearing high 
shoes, using cotton stockings under- 
neath and silk legs on top of these, the 
high shoes hiding the deficiency. 


FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Letter About the Crepe 
Myrtles 


EAR Mrs. Hutt :— : 

Please give me a little of your 
valuable space to say to those for whom 
I promised to root white crepe myrtle 
that owing to the extremely dry, windy 
season, I have not as many as I expected 
living out of the many slips I put out. 
If I bring them through I shall send 
them to those whose requests I received 
first. I am sorry they did so badly for 
it was a pleasure to furnish them. How- 
ever, I enjoyed the letters I received 
from the different sections and es- 
pecially the good will that radiated from 
them. I shall keep those letters and I 
hope to send the myrtles to every one 
some time. Very truly, 

MRS. SALLIE R. RAY. 


CLOTHES FOR THE FARM 
WOMAN 


The Holiday Clothes 


T= simplicity of them is the real se- 

cret of success in traveling clothes. 
They must be unobtrusive, simple and 
free of what might be called distrac- 
tions, that is, trimmings, bows, flying 
ribbons, cross bars or patchy patterns. 
Even if the material be plain it must be 
neutral. It need not necessarily be dark 
but it must be subtle, not a brilliant 
blue, vivid red or striking yellow. 











The traveler’s clothes must be prac- 
tical, Whether it be an automobile 
jaunt, a train trip or a hike the outfit 
should be loose and look comfortable. 
This means the avoidance of such things 
as snug collars, high heeled shoes or 
floppy wind-catching hats. Moreover 
the fabric must stand hard wear. 

The traveling costume must be smart. 
To accomplish this effect the under- 
clothes must be free of all bulkiness. 
The lines must be good, the texture and 
material should be one of the soft, love- 
ly weaves of the present day. 

The dress of today need not be ex- 


pensive but whether it be cotton or silk, 
wool or linen it must be soft enough to 
fall in long straight lines. Doubtless the 
present fashion in frocks is the prettiest 
and most healthful that has been in 
vogue since the days of classic draper- 
ies. 

The one-piece dress and coat are most 
popular, especially when the coat lining 
is the same material and color as the 
dress. 

Just as no man lives to himself alone 
so no part of the traveling costume ex- 
ists except in relation to the others. No 
hat is smart unless it contains a color 
that brings it into identity with the coat 
or dress. Shoes and stockings must not 
give a tacked-on or patchy effect. In short 
any costume that is unobtrusive, simple, 
becoming and of the present day cut of 
line and material is lovely and chic. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 














Improved Bedroom Herself 


MY BEDROOM contained two win- 

dows, two doors, a fireplace, a 
beautiful white pine floor and some very 
roughly ceiled walls. 

My purse was limited so I did the 
work of improving the room myself. 
First I canvassed the walls and covered 
them with oatmeal paper, using a light 
clouded ceiling that did not need match- 


ing. 1 varnished the woodwork and 
fireplace and had a homemade bookcase 
built in the right corner by the. fire- 
place. 


I made two window shades of heavy 
Indian Head and crochet trimming, 
tacking the shades to old rollers and us- 
ing old fasteners. Then I made cream 
scrim curtains and hung them on white 
painted rods. 

I made an oval shaped braided rag 
rug to put in front of the hearth and 
two large round-crochet rugs for dresser 
and bed. 

I furnished this room with a white 
iron bed that I enameled and a dark oak 
dresser, rocker, table and two straight 
chairs that I cleaned and polished. My 
scarfs, table runners, chair tidies and 
pillow covers are made of white Indian 


Head and crochet trimming to match 
the shades. The entire cost in money 
was: 
Canvas ..........$9.80 a $ 1.25 
PROT svecceecses 3.20 Curtain rods ..  .20 
WOME setceccas 1.25 SOMO. pcansndcas 80 
Indian Head .... 1.80 Work on rugs. 1.50 
BOTT. cc ccseccces 1.20 —. 
TD. bs cage tancensckbadtinnsio2sciss eee 


LILLIAN TROTTER. 
Rhea County, Tenn. 


































































































By Miss Dorothy Young, Nelson County, Va. 
j 2, 3 4 = 6 7 8 Across 
1. stolet 
4. Night bird. 
| to "1 6. Wood sprite. 
9. — medicinal 
powder. 
(2 13 /4 11. Heavenly body. 
12, Secreting organ. 
14. Western pony. 
15 16 15. Goddess of the 
harvest. 
17. Point of the com- 
| ass. 
17 V3 19 oO 2 21 And (Latin). 
22. To introduce bac- 
teria. 
22 23. For example. 
24. Note of the mu- 
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27. A tree. 
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35. The first garden. 
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new Goodyear HEAVY- 
DUTY CordTire! Thicker, 
tougher, more massive. 
Built to stand hard knocks. 
The extra-heavy carcass is 
made of the famous Goodyear 
cord fabric SUPERTWIST. The stout tread is a 
full All-Weather. Even the sturdy sidewalls are 
reinforced against rut-wear. A great tire, this 
HEAVY-DUTY Goodyear—made especially for 
the man whose driving calls for extra-strength 
and extra-stamina. An economical tire, too, 
because of the extra mileage in it. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— 
Goodyear Tubes 





Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


] 


Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires, for passenger care, buses 
and trucks, are available from 
Goodyear Dealers in the follow- 
ing sizes: 

30 x 3% (Cl.) 
32x4 (SS) 
33x4 e 33x5 ae 
32x4% “ 34x5 o 

35 x 5 (S.S.) 


For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line,including the HEAVY 
DUTY type in certain sizes. 


34x 4% (S.S.) 
30x5 " 


IRE costs worrying 
you? Just you try the 



































Percale, Ging- 
) ham, Chambray, 
/ Voile, Linene. 
Lovely selection of new etheene, 
z assorted colors. Full 17 yards; 4 to 
yard pieces. At lowest factory gece 
what you would expect to pay. Fine for 
. aprons, shirts, play suits, etc. 
Big Bargain bundle, $1.98 
Two bundles only $3.79 
least two bundles. 
FREE a 
Collar and Cuff Set. 
SEND NO MONEY 











When arrives gi 
NO package ’ give Poack it 
Towelinz2 Bot delighted with your bargain. 
= & 


MERLE MFG. CO. 
61 River St. 


Wer Ditch Terrace 


martin Fore Ditcher 


Field Terracer 


or Scrim Aurora, Ml. 





Nf * Washed land into 
Mail? ieee 
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OWENSBORO DITCHER iowa 
Kill All Flies! “diseasc” 
fills cid 








DISEASE 
where, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
. Neat, elean, ornamental, convenient and 



















TF > C . Lasts allsea- 
Feoey VEEN EBD -0n. Made of metal, 
aS PCT aay @ can’t spill or tipover; 
s ae SEM Ay will not soil or injure 
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SAVE 
BARBER 


30 DAY TRIAL 








You Kaew Lets ec& Feople 
Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission. No ezpertence neces- 


sary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
- more, a month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, “‘How to Earn More 
Money,"’ TODAY! 


Commonweaith Marble & Granite Coa. 
214 Confederate Ave. Room 209. Atlanta. Gae 









Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 

atc S animals in large numbers with 
our new folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP 
It catches them like a fly trap catches flies. Write for our 
FREE TRAP OFFER, Bargain Catalog of Fishing Supplies 
& Formula on best Bait known for catching all kinds of fish. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dep.107 St.Louis, Mo. 














BLE. 
scriber says, 


adjust trifling 


investigate 
purchasing. 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
A If in writing advertisers and endaring, geeks the sub- 
“I saw your advertisement in ! 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from 
of article purchased (not to 
one advertiser), if such loss results from an 
representation in our advertising columns. e 
disputes 
their patrons, however; 
ing of real estate, because 
buyers should personally 
land before 


e Progressive 


date of order, we will refund cost price 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
fraudulent mis- 
cannot try to 
between reliable business houses and 
nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
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Two BIG REASONS 


Why You Should Hitch Your Horses to a 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


WEBER 


There are two construction features in 
the McCormick-Deering Weber which 
combine with the high-grade materials and 
workmanship, and which make unusually 
long service possible. First of these is the 
patented swivel reach coupling, which pre- 
vents twisting and breakage of the reach. 
The second is the patented malleable fifth 
wheel, which prevents breaking the bolster 
and sandboard. You will find these two 
features on no other wagon! 


If you will go to the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer he will show you these two Weber 
features, tell you about the wagon in detail, and 
give you a list of Weber Wagon owners in your 
community. Talk to these owners; you will find 
them anxious to praise the Weber—a fact which is 
insured by Weber design, quality, and construction. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


[Incorporated] Chicago, IIL. 





“Good equipment makes a good farmer better” 
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Mont Amoena Seminary, 
| A Standard Fitting School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Amoena Seminary is accredited by the State. 
Protestant Creeds. 

f you want to prepare for entrance 
at a Muxierate rate, 
everywhere without examinations, 

you want to study music, 
to diplomas in both piano and voice. 

If you want to prepare for a_ position 
a_ pleasant 


DO IT TODAY! 


REV. C. L. T. FISHER, A. Sheet bidet smb Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Mount Pleasant 
North Carolina 


It is a Christian school and is open to all 


atmo- 
received 


State in a wholesome 
Qur Students are 


in the 
Bulletin 


to any A-1l College 
write for our Commencement 
piano or voice, ask for our Bulletin. We have courses leading 
stenographer or bookkeeper at a moderate 


as a typist, 
place, and be sure of a position at a good salary when you are through, 


























Over-Runs ard Mill-Ends 








| DON’T MISS| 


CLOTH Direct From 


Loom to You 
_ AT MONEY-SAVING PRICES. 
Cotton Flannels, Pillow Tubing, Sheet- 








SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


A COPY ing, Crinkle Cloth, Pajama Checks, 
| | Corded Quilt Cloth, Chambray, Eden 
Hall Covelet, Tinted Dimity, Art Silk 
RENEW YOUR Striped Madras for men’s and boys’ 
shirts, “H. B.” Cloth and Ginghams. 


Write for FREE 
MONAGHAN MILL 


samples and prices. 
STORE, Dept. 











A., Greenville, S. C. 
| “Textile Center of the South’’ 








want your 


First prize, 


Home.” 
Farmer, 


lutt, care 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most 
forming 
other letters printéd. 

name 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“My Most Enjoyable Vacation.” 

$10; second prize, $5; 

Progressive 

pets FOR FARM WIVES.—“My Plan for Seprectien and Getting Away From 
irst prize, $5. - 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“The Example I Try to Set My 
Younger one and Sisters.”’ 
ne ~Progressive 


Unless postage 


and in- 
for all 
If you 


thoughtful? 
below: also cash 
300 to 500 w 


concise, meaty, 
payment 
ords long 


indicated 
should be over 


letters an the subjects 


No letter 
withheld, say so. 


third prize, $3. Mail letters by June 25 to The 


Farmer. 


Mail letters by June 25 to Mrs. Hutt, car *rogressive 


First Mail letters by June 25 to Mrs. 


Farmer. 


prize, $3. 


is enclosed, unpublished letters will not be réfurned. 

















The Progressive Farmer 





| Address letters to Uncle PF” care of The Progressive Farmer 








Raising Rabbits 
(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 


M \ MMA raises all the chickens there is 
range for on our farm, so I raise 

New Zealand Red rabbits. 
We have a grassy corner of the yard 
fenced off with wire netting for a run. 
For hutches we use goods Boxes with a 


hole for 2 door in one end. It doesn’t 


cost much to feed 
the rabbits. A hand- 
ful of oats or sweet 
feed with a gener- 
ous bunch of green 
stuff for each bun- 
ny is all they need. 
They eat all sorts 
of weeds, vegeta- 
bles, and tree prun- 


ings. Parings, scraps, 
and melon rinds are 
relished, too. It 
won't doto let them 
into the orchard or garden. They will 
bark trees for exercise. 





Our dogs never bother them, even when 
we turn them out in the yard together, 
but stray cats sometimes kill the little 
ones. 

It is best for each doe to have 
rate pen, for they will crowd 
and smother the young ones. We had 
a bed of tiny little ones killed by a 
bunch of the older babies sleeping on top 
of them. 


a sepa- 
together 


taken with 
pounds, i 
and is 


Here is a picture of me, 
our old buck. He weighs 7% 
a great pet, likes cake and roses, 
about one year old. 
nice as chicken to eat, 
only it seems like a sin to kill one of 
the pretty creatures. Mamma is sav- 
ing the hides of the ones we kill. She 
is going to tan them and make me a fur 
set. Perhaps someone will tell us how 
to tan hides. 

RUTH JACKSON 
Washington Parish, La. 
Editor's Note—If you will write to 

the Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for it, they will send you a bulletin 
giving directions for tanning almost any 
kind of hide you can raise or catch on 
the farm. 


A Collection of Woods 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


They are as 


(Age 12) 


AM a senior in high school but during 

the summer months I work on the 
farm. We raise cotton and have boll 
weevils but we are fighting them, In 
1922 at our community fair I won a 
for the best collection of our na- 
tive woods. In 1923 I won another prize 
on the same thing and also a prize for 
the best 100 open bolls of cotton. I 
like to raise things to exhibit at the fair 
and think we should all bring farm 
products to our community fairs so as 
to make them a success. 

THOMAS HURLEY. 
Moore County, N. C. 


prize 





Editor’s Note—Thomas’ collection of 
native woods was a splendid idea and 
should ideas for collections to 
| other boys and girl. We should like to 
| hear who has made a 


| 


suggest 


from somcone 
collection of weeds, grass or seeds or 
rocks or butterflies, and have them tell 
us some of the interesting things they 


have learned in making the collections. 


What One Girl Thinks of Boy 
| Scouts 


Fo! were a boy, I a Boy 
|* Scout, for I think it is one of the best 
3 : 

| organizations ever formed. It teaches boys 





would be 


to be trustworthy, loyal to scout leader, 
home, parents, and country. It also 
teaches them to be helpful, friendly, 

kind, obedient, cheerful, 


courteous, 
| thrifty, brave, and clean—to keep clean 


in body and thought and cultivate clean 
speech, clean sports, clean habits, and 
travel with a clean crowd. A scout must 
be reverent toward God and faithful in 
his religious’ duties and must respect 
the convictions of others in matters of 
custom and religion. I therefore think 
the Boy Scout organization teaches boys 
to be better citizens. 
EDITH C. HAUSMAN 

Travis County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note —We are glad indeed to 

get this fine statement of what Boy 
Scouts are and to have this man-making 
organization endorsed by a girl. The» 
a mighty fine organization for girls, too 
—the Camp Fire Girls. Why not find 
out about that and organize a group of 
Camp Fire Girls in your community? 


A Fast Cotton Picker 


URING cotton picking time I was 

hired one day to pick cotton. Mother 
said she would give me $2.50 for the 
first 300 pounds I picked in one day and 
Father was to give me $3. I picked hard 
and fast. At dinner I weighed my cotton 
and it weighed 156 pounds. I ran back 
to the cotton patch. That afternoon I 
got weak and tired and slowed down a 
little, but picked 145 pounds, a total of 
301 pounds for that one day. I was get 
ting $1 2 100 in addition to what mother 
and father gave me, so I made $8.51 by 
the day’s work. I am 13 years old and 


in the seventh grade. I like all my 
studies. WARREN KING. 


Harnett County, N. C. 

Editor's Note—What boy or girl can 
come up to Warren's record? Speak up. 
When I was a small boy I believe 125 
pounds was the best day's picking I ever 
made, but then I was picking for the fun 
of it and had no such fine prise waiting 
for an extra good day’s pick 


TROUBLE AHEAD 


aes: 


“T told you not to make 
me take a bath, Ma 
See how plain that hole 
stocking 


in my shows 


now.” 





—Ly W. FP. Stevenson, Jr., Marlboro Cu., 8S. C 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 

By C. N. LURIE 

by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 





Coppright 











é 7° ee %? 
Between” and ‘Among 
ENERALLY 
must be employed when reference is 
made to two objects, “among” when 
there is reference to more than two. 
Thus, “The money was divided between 
the two men,” but, “The money was 
distributed among the four.’ How- 
ever, it is correct sometimes to use 
“between” even in reference to many ob- 


speaking, “between” 


jects and its neighbor. Thus, “There are 
eighty trees in my orchard, and there 1s 


10 feet between them,” mean- 
space lies between one tree 
In this case it would 
“among.” 


a space of 
ing that the 
and the 
not be correct to use 


‘Between’ should 


next one. 


never be used in 
referring to a single object, as in the 
following incorrect phrase from Dick- 
ens: “And with a gap of a whole night 
between every one.” The number of ob- 
jects that are governed by the preposi- | 
tion “between” is never less than two. 
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This is No. 3 of a series of messages to Southern Young Men and Women from the colleges listed in this Advertisement 


Will You Lead 
or Be Led? 


My Dear Son and Daughter: 


You said, my Son, that I have made a success in life 
without even a high school education and that you 
ought to be able to do the same. It is true that I have ’ 
made what the folks here in the neighborhood call a 
success and you can no doubt in a way be successful 
even if you quit school now. 











North Carolina College for 
Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 


College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va. 

















North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and 
Engineering 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Randolph-Macon College 


Ashland, Va. 














University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 

















Duke University Davidson College 


Durham, N. C. 








Guilford College 
Guilford College, N. C. 








Meredith College (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Furman University 
Greenville, S. C. 














Erskine College 
Due West, S. C. 











Presbyterian College of South 


Carolina 
Clinton, S. C. 








Greenville Woman’s College 


Greenville, S. C. 





But before my Boy or Girl 
makes a final decision about 
this question, I want them to 
listen to some of the “inside” 
experiences of their unedutated 
Daddy. You see me going ahead, 
working hard, running the farm 
in a much better manner than 
many neighbors. You do not 
see my lack of knowledge about 
many farm subjects. You do 
not see my inability to appre- 
ciate many of the fine things 
which enrich and sweeten life. 
You do not know how much I 
have missed by not having the 
comradeship of other ambitious 
men at college. You do not 
see how much I miss by not 
having the golden friendships 
with former student compan- 
ions, which my brother, who 
went to college, cherishes with 
such happiness. I feel, too, 
that I lack the broader vision 
necessary to understand and 
follow the great movements 
which are sweeping over our 
country and transforming it. 


You both remember the move- 
ment started in this country 
several years ago to build good 
roads. I opposed it. Looking 
ahead, I saw only the larger 
taxes. I could not see the ap- 
proaching necessity for increas- 
ed speed in marketing; I could 


not see that such roads would 
save me many days of time and 
that my hauling could be done 
on a much cheaper basis than 
was then the case. The same 
thing has been true about many 
other matters that have come 
up. I have either been outright 
opposed to them or have been 
only lukewarm. 


Our church has suffered be- 
cause of my ignorance, public 
schools have been hindered, the 
organization of the farmers in 
our neighborhood has been held 
in check. Thank God, I have 
now seen my error in many of 
these things and have set about 
to correct them. But at best, I 
have very much delayed grave- 
ly important matters of com- 
munity progress. No doubt, I 
am today making similar mis- 
takes because I cannot see 
ahead, and will have to correct 
them by looking back. 


I want you, Son and Daugh- 
ter, to be leaders! I want you 
to be able to look ahead and 
meet opportunities instead of 
having to look back and correct 
mistakes. College will not do 
it all, but it will so broaden your 
vision as to help avoid many 
mistakes and therefore enable 
you to be of greater service to 
yourself and your community. 


Your Affectionate 


FATHER. 





Davidson College, N. C. 








Cullowhee State Normal 
School 


Cullowhee, N. C. 








Lenoir-Rhyne College 


Hickory, N. C. 








Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, N. C. 








Flora Macdonald College 
(Women) 


Red Springs, N. C. 











Queen’s College (Women) 
Charlotte, N. C. 














JUNIOR COLLEGES 
FOR GIRLS 











Without VISION you cannot accomplish anywhere 








near what you can with it. <A college education will a; 
broaden you and give you a big VISION. Peace Institute (Women) 


Woman’s College of Due West Raleigh, N. C. 


Due West, S.C. Make your life count. It’s your job and your duty. 


The best way to do this is to plan NOW to get a college 
education. 











The colleges listed on this page are interested in your 





future. They are inviting you through this advertisement 
to write them TODAY for catalogs and any other inform- 
ation you desire. 


Stonewall Jackson College 
(Women), 


Abingdon, Va. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va. 
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@ Progressive Farmer 


Carolinas-Virginia News and Talks 


Some Timely Topics on Work About the Farm and Community 


Seasonable Tobacco Talks 


YBACCO should be cultivated about 

every week or 10 days until it is 
mature. The _ cultivation should be 
shallow in most cases. Dirt should be 
thrown to the _ to- 
bacco with each cul- 
tivation, so that 
when the crop is laid 
by the tobacco is 
ona medium height 
ridge. Some to- 
bacco farmers are 
strong believers in 





- deep cultivation, 
E. C. WESTBROOK However, at th € 
present stage ol 


growth there is danger of injuring the 
tobacco by deep plowing, especially if 
the weather is dry and hot. 

Tobacco under proper conditions grows 


very rapidly, and in about eight or 
nine weeks after transplanting _ be- 
gins to form seed heads. These seed 
heads have to be broken out. In top- 


ping, the aim is to improve the quality 
of the leaves produced and to aid the 
different plants in maturing at the same 
time. No regular rule can be given for 
topping. Experience is the only teacher. 
If the plant is topped too high the 
leaves will be small and thin, thereby 
lacking body. On the other hand, if 
topped too low the tobacco is sappy, 
coarse and rough, and likely to cure to 
a dark color. In either case, the quality 
is low and the does not com- 
mand a good price. In most of the 
tobacco belt the weather has been very 
dry and tobacco has not used much of 
the fertilizer put under it. Therefore, 
do not top too low. A large part of the 
growth is yet to be made. 


tobacco 


A good plan to follow is to begin 
topping when a few plants have bloom- 
ed. One will then have a better idea 
of how many leaves each plant will ma- 
well. As a rule, tobacco should 
allowed to bloom. Some plants 
mature more leaves than others. On 
ordinary land, with ordinary fertiliza- 
tion, from 12 to 16 leaves may be left. 
On richer or more highly fertilized land 
more leaves should be left to mature. 
After topping has commenced, it should 
be continued until all the plants are top- 
ped. Small, yellow, and late plants 
should be topped lower than the early 
and more vigorous ones. 


ture 
not be 


sometimes a 
cheap 
was a 


Tobacco hornworms are 
serious pest. When labor 
and plentiful, hand-worming 
fairly satisfactory means of control, 
but with the scarcity, cost and ineffi- 
ciency of hand labor this method is 
unreliable and the grower will get much 
better results by using insecticides. Un- 
til recent years Paris green has been 
the principal poison used, although there 
have always been objections to its use 
as it frequently seriously burns the to- 
hacco. 


was 


Arsenate of lead has been found to 
be the most satisfactory poison for the 
hornworm. It can be used effectively 
and safely during rainy weather arid 
does not burn the tobacco nor wash off 
as easily as Paris green. Arsenate of 
lead should be put on in the form of 
powder or dust at the rate of four to 
five pounds per acre. Mix the arsenate 
of lead with equal bulk of finely sifted 
wood ashes or air-slaked lime. This will 
insure an even distribution of the poi- 
son. This mixture should be applied 
with a powerful dust gun and a thor- 
ough and even application made. Dust 
applications should be made early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon when 
the air is still. An uneven application 
made in a strong breeze will leave 
enough worms to damage the tobacco 
seriously. If no dust gun is available 
the poison may be dusted through a 
thin muslin bag, but this is usually un- 
satisfactory. 


The first application should be made 


when the worms become too numerous 
to be kept off easily by hand-picking, 
which is usually done while hoeing, suck- 
ering or topping. The time for repeat- 
ing the application can be determined 
by the number of eggs and young worms 
appearing upon the tobacco. Worms 
should be killed during the first week 
after hatching, for during the second 
and third weeks they are much harder 
to kill, and they will eat many times 
as much tobacco as during the first 
week. Only arsenate of lead that is 
guaranteed to-contain at least 30 per 
cent of arsenic oxide should be used. 

Calcium arsenate is a fairly new poi- 
son and has not been used generally 
by tobacco growers. Experiments have 
shown that this poison sometimes burns 
tobacco badly. Many Georgia farmers 
have, however, used calcium arsenate on 
tobacco without apparent injurious ef- 
fect. If used it should be applied with 
caution. Calcium arsenate should be used 
only in the dry or powdered form. The 
same machinery as used for applying to 
cotton can be used for tobacco. Apply 
four to five pounds per acre with a dust 
gun. 


Poisons that have not been tried out 
and proved safe for tobacco should be 
with caution. A few days ago a 
telephoned the writer that he 
“Farmer's Joy” on 18 acres 
burned it so badly 


used 
farmer 
had used 
of tobacco and had 
that it almost ruined. “Farmer’s 
Joy” is a concentrated liquid solution 
of arsenic which is prepared for poison- 
ing the boll weevil. 
E. C. WESTBROOK, 

Farm Management and Tobacco Spec- 
ialist, Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture. 


George R. Ross, Public Direc- 


tor Tobacco Association 


was 


| tid the death of Col. J. Bryan 
Grimes in 1923, Editor Clarence 
Poe of The Progressive Farmer was 
named as Public Director to represent 
the state of North 
Carolina on the 
Board of Directors 
of the Tobacco 


Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Association and 
has served since that 





time. The _ policies 
he has advocated 
have already been 


GEORGE R. ROSS 


fully set forth in 
The Progressive Farmer—greater dem- 
ocracy or member-control of the organ- 
ization, full publicity of salaries and 
policies, economy of administration, no 
directors to salaried officials, 
no “excess profits” for officials in re- 
drying tobacco for the Association, etc., 
etc. We believe there is no doubt but 
that the majority of the members of 
the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative As- 
sociation favor all this program, which 
seems well on the way to general adop- 
tion if members continue their interest 
in the matter. 


serve as 


A few days ago, upon the appointment 
of George R. Ross as Public Director 
for North Carolina, certain papers car- 
ried the story in such a way as to 
make it appear that Governor McLean 
had disapproved the policies just men- 
tioned, and had appointed a new direc- 
tor especially to carry out different pol- 
icies. Such a statement was wholly un- 
just to Governor McLean, the Tobacco 


Growers’ Codéperative Association, and 
all concerned. 
The exact facts were therefore set 


forth in the following statement to the 
press as given by Editor Poe :— 


“Governor McLean indicated to me, 
and I have no doubt sincerely, his desire 
to reappoint me. I personally urged him, 
however, to name Mr. George _R. Ross, 
and stated to him that if he would name 
so admirably equipped a man as Mr. 


Ross for the position I greatly preferred 
to retire. 

» “Mr. Ross has certain qualifications 
for the position which naturally explain 
why Governor McLean decided that he 
could not find a better man :— 

“1. He is a man of ability, character, 
and courage. 

“2. He was a member of the organi- 
zation committee of the association and 
a member of the association. 

“3. He was a member of the special 
investigating committee which has made 
such a searching investigation of the af- 
fairs of the association and hence he is 
thoroughly equipped to go ahead at once 
with his work as director without having 
to be ‘broken in.’ 

“4. Mr. Ross is doing a most remark- 
able piece of work for our farmers as 
chief of the Division of Markets and is 
therefore prepared to be of special as- 
sistance to the Tobacco Growers’ Coép- 
erative Association by reason of his ex- 
pert knowledge of marketing problems.” 

We believe our tobacco farmers owe 
their thanks to Governor McLean for 
making so excellent an appointment and 
to Mr. Ross for being willing to serve. 


Constructive Not Destructive 


Criticism Needed 


CAN see no good to come by pro- 

longing the controversy about my re- 
tirement. Instead, let all friends of the 
college unite in an impersonal effort to 
help the trustees and the administration 
get the best possible men to carry on 
the work and to give the college the lead- 
ership in agriculture it ought to have.” 

Such was the message sent by Dean 
B. W. Kilgore to the trustees of the 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering last week—and he is right. 
There has been enough destructive criti- 
cism on both sides. Now let those who 
have constructive criticisms make them 
known to President Brooks and the 
trustees and especially to the new agri- 
cultural committee of the college com- 
posed of the following well known farm- 
ers: R. W. Christian, Cumberland Coun- 
ty; R. M. Cox, Forsyth County; R. H. 
Edwards, Wayne County; B. B. Ever- 
ett, Martin County, O. Max Gardner, 
Cleveland County; Harry L. Nettles, 
Buncombe County; T. C. Whitaker, 
Jones County. At last week’s meeting 
another outstanding North Carolina 
farmer, Mr. B. F. Shelton, of Edge- 
combe, was added to the executive com- 
mittee of the board. 


Wheat, Hog, and Cattle Out- 
look 


AST year’s favorable wheat situation 

may be somewhat reversed this sea- 
son, declares the Department of Agri- 
culture in its June 1 report on the agri- 
cultural situation. 





Instead of a bumper crop in time of 
world shortage, the report says, we ap- 
pear to have a poor yield in sight with 
likelihood of better crops abroad. More 
than half the winter wheat acreage was 
abandoned in Washington, Montana, 
Oregon, New Mexico, and Texas, and 
nearly a quarter of the acreage in the 
whole country 


The condition of the crop on May 1 
was very poor, the report continues, and 
last month’s cold weather was not re- 
assuring. The spring wheat crop is, of 
course, yet to be made and may fare 
better. Canada is said to have planted 
an acreage fully as large as last year, 
with moisture and soil conditions excel- 
lent. 


Commenting on the hog situation, the 
report says that the total supply of hogs 
and pork in sight for this year is much 
smaller than in any other year since the 
close of the war. Of the estimate of 
about 42,000,000 hogs to be slaughtered 
in the year ending next November 1, 


over 28,000,000 were slaughtered in the 
first six months, against 21,000,000 in 
the same period of 1921-22, when hog 
production was closely comparable with 
that of last year. 

Any easing up of hog supplies would 
presumably not be without effect on cat- 
tle prices, the report states. One of 
these days the cattle industry will find 
itself definitely on the up-grade, follow- 
ing which the country will become con- 
cerned over a cattle shortage in about 
eight years. 


Has Learned His Lesson 


NE of the great mistakes I made in 

my farm plan last year was one I 
hear that a good many others made also 
I failed to make any feed for my stock. 
Owing to our having so much rain, I 
was kept busy during the sunshiny days 
trying to work the money crop I had 
already planted. Now with all my feed 
to buy for my team, hogs, and chickens, 


I have learned my lesson, and have 
planted a large acreage in  feedstuff 
this year. My present plight makes me 


all the gladder of the acre of oats I 
sowed last fall and the 12 acres of clover 
and rye I sowed in my cotton. 
WAKE COUNTY FARMER. 
North Carolina. 
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More Profitable Farm Wood- 


lands 
(Concluded from page 10, column 4) 


can be grown as the eastern pine, in 
pure, even-aged stands. The yield per 
acre will run from 30,000 to 50,000 board 
feet per acre, in 25 to 30 years. It will 
be profitable, however, to grow this tree 
for a period of 60 years or more on the 
better lands, to secure the maximum 
yield per acre. Higher money returns 
come from the larger logs. Yellow 
poplar is also a profitable crop in the 
Piedmont and lowlands, and wherever 
found should be favored. 

On the tops of our highest mountains 
spruce is the most desirable tree for the 
future crop. On the lower moist slopes, 
below the spruce, maple, birch, and hem- 
lock are good crops. These require 50 
or more years to reach log size. On dry 
soils in the mountains, white pine and 
shortleaf (often called yellow pine) are 
profitable crops. Medium sized logs may 
be obtained in 35 years. Chestnut, while 
a desirable crop for the dry ridges and 
slopes, is a doomed species on account of 
the blight, and should be removed, util- 
ized, and replaced by the chestnut oak. 
This is a fairly fast growing species, the 
bark yielding a high-grade tanning ma- 
terial, and the wood valuable for many 
purposes. 


General Recommendations 
O SUMMARIZE the relative valuc 


of native forest trees, as crops for 
the Southern farmer, the following are 
recommended for the different regions :— 

Coastal Plain—Loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
slash pine, and gum. 

Piedmont Regions—Loblolly and shortleaf 
pine, white oak, red oak, ash, hickory, and 
walnut. 

Mountain Section—Yellow poplar, white and 
yellow pine, chestnut oak and other oaks, 
spruce, hemlock, maple, and birch. 

In addition, poplar, ash, hickory, and 
walnut are good crops for all regions 
on lands to which they are suited. For 
restricted areas in the lowlands, cypress 
and juniper are desirable species, and 
for certain areas in the Piedmont, dog- 
wood and red cedar may also be profit- 
ably grown. 

If the farmer. will select the trees best 
suited for his land, and grow them with 
the same intelligence he devotes to his 
agricultural crops, his wooded acres will 
yield him as much wealth as his lands 
under plow. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


A Dozen Timely Garden Tips 


REPARE now for the 
tato crop by turning the 


fall Irish po- 
soil deep and 


harrowing several times before planting. 
Delay 


planting until July or early Au- 
gust. Pick out a 
moist piece of 
ground, as moisture 
is usually the limit- 
ing factor in the 





production of this 
crop. 

2. Start the fall 
garden now by 
planting beets, car- 

L. A. NIVEN rots, parsnips, col- 


lards, cabbage, roast- 
ing ear corn, tomatoes, pole beans, cu- 
cumbers, okra, sweet peppers, and 
squash. 

3. When tomatoes get too large for 
cultivation mulch them. Use grass, 
leaves, well rotted manure or other 
material of this kind, putting on enough 
to cover the ground well. 

4. One of the main difficulties with 
planting vegetables at this time of the 
year is to get the seed to come up. A 
good plan is to cover with boards or wet 
sacks. 

5. Plant seed below the level at this 
time of year. Break the ground broadcast, 
harrow and lay off in rows with a nar- 
row scooter, 2 to 2%4 inches deep. Sow 
the seed in this trench and cover the 
very small seed by running a_ wheel- 
barrow down the row. This will press 
the seed into the soil and pull a little 
loose dirt on top. 

6. Keep up the spraying of the toma- 
toes with the Bordeaux-arsenate of lead 
mixture to control diseases and worms. 
Almost all diseases and worms with 
the exception of the wilt can be con- 
trolled in this manner. 

7. Pick cucumbers every day. To al- 
low them to mature on the vines is to 
make certain of stopping the bearing. 

8. Keep the rotten tomatoes picked off 
the vines and ground. Bury them deep- 
ly, as usually they contain harmful dis- 
eases and insects. 

9. Remove old squash, 
ber and other vines from the garden as 
soon as they have finished bearing. Bet- 
ter burn them because they often contain 
harmful insects and diseases. 

10. Any of the vegetable crops that 
are not growing fast enough should have 
a side-dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda. Where only a few 
plants are to be fertilized a good plan 
is to dissolve these materials in water, 
using at the rate of one pound to 10 
gallons, or 1%4 ounces to one gallon. 
Sprinkle on the ground around the plants 
until the soil is soaked. 


hean, cucum- 


11. If tomato plants are not available, 
pinch out the suckers that are six or 
eight inches long and set these. Set them 
deep, leaving only an inch or two above 
the surface of the ground. They will 
usually take root and grow off about as 
quickly as plants. 

12. Set vine cuttings of sweet potato 
plants. Potatoes grown from vine cut- 
tings, if grown on soil where sweet po- 
tatoes have not been grown in a number 
of years, are usually free of disease. 


Six Timely Orchard Pointers 


IVE the last spraying now to peaches 

and grapes which ripen during the 
latter part of July. The last spraying 
may be more profitable than the earlier 
ones. 

2. Protect the birds, especially those 
that frequent the orchard. The small 
amount of fruit they eat is nothing 
compared to the good they do in destroy- 
ing insects. 


3. Cut all dewberry and blackberry 


vines as soon as the berries are off. Burn 
them. 
start, 


Just as soon as the new shoots 
cultivate and fertilize, as the 


stronger and more vigorous vines grow 
now, the better the crop next season. 

4. Blackberries and dewberries are at- 
tacked by two rather serious diseases 
—anthracnose and the so-called double 
blossom, 30th can be reasonably well 
prevented by cutting the old canes and 
burning them as soon as they finish bear- 
ing,and by spraying the new shoots, as 
soon as they come out, with Bordeaux 
emixture. Repeat this spraying twice in 
the spring, just before blooming. 

5. Disk the peach orchard again, as 
there are still many of the pupa stage 
of the peach worm or curculio in the 
surface of the soil. Disking will destroy 
them. 

6. Keep up the spraying of the apples. 
Follow the spray schedule closely. Don’t 
give up because the weather is hot, be- 
insects and fungous pests are 
right on through the hot 


cause 
working 
weather. 


Rutabaga Turnip Growing 


HAVE some sandy loam spil that is 
reasonably fertile and from which 
a crop of oats has been harvested, I 
wish to sow to rutabaga turnips. Tell 
me when to sow, how to prepare the 
land, what kind and how much fertilizer 
to usc, the variety to sow, how to cul- 
tivate, how wide to make the rows, how 
far apart to leave the plants in the drill, 
how many seed to sow per acre, and 
any other information that will help me 
grow a good crap.” 

Break this land at once and harrow 
and reharrow until in fine seedbed con- 
dition. Harrow after each rain between 
the time of breaking and sowing. 

Usually new ground, or branch _bot- 
tom, where the soil is generally moist, is 
best for this crop. However, old land 
that has been cultivated a number of 
years and is reasonably fertile, will grow 
a good crop. 
middle South about July 


Sow in the 


15; in the upper South or mountainous | 


about July 1 and in the lower 


August 1. 


regions, 
South about 


in each section, 
are about the best. 
Where a 
sowed, better 
feet wide and cultivate 


good size crop is to be 
make the rows 2% to 3 
with horse. If 


only a small piece of ground is to be 
sowed and hand cultivation is to be 
given, the rows should be 18 to 24 inches 
wide. 


Put the fertilizer in the drill just be- 
fore sowing. Use 600 to 750 pounds 
per acre. An 8-4-4 is about the right 
analysis for sandy soils with a clay 
foundation. For deep sandy soils use an 
8-4-6. 

The Improved American is the lead- 
ing rutabaga turnip for the South. It 
has a yellow flesh and is compara- 
tively tender and sweet. It is a heavy 
producer. 

When the plants are well up, thin out 
to 8 to 10 inches apart, leaving one plant 
to the hill. Cultivate as for any other 
crop. Make cultivations frequent and 
shallow, so as to keep down all weeds 
and maintain a dust mulch. 

After the plants are a couple of weeks 
old, give a side-dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda at the rate 
of 200 pounds per acre. 

In sowing the seed, be very careful 
to get them down into moist soil. Bet- 
ter sow slightly below the level, say 
something like 2 to 2% inches deep in 
the drill. Sow the seed in the drill and 
cover by running down the row with a 
wheelbarrow, running the wheel directly 
on top of the seed. This will push them 
in the ground and pull loose soil over 
them. Seed sowed this way will us- 
ually come up much better than if 
sowed above the level. 

Sow from 1% to 2 pounds seed per 
acre. One ounce will sow 200 to 300 
feet of row. 





This time can | 
vary over a period of two to four weeks | 
but the times mentioned | 
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The owners of blue ribbon cows feed Corn Gluten 
Feed when they make a record-breaking test— 
because it produces the largest yield of milk and 
butter fat. 


Successful beef cattle feeders prefer Corn Gluten 


Feed as the protein ingredient in their rations. 


They use 


it for both pasture and dry lot feeding, and as a substi- 
tute for corn—always with big results. 


Successful hog feeders have fed thousands of tons of Corn 
Gluten Feed with shelled corn, tankage shorts, oil meal. 


It always pays. 


They know that Corn Gluten Feed will give them the 
largest gains at the lowest cost and they are never dis- . 


appointed. 


It will pay you to follow their example. 


Whether you are mixing your own ration or buying it in 
a bag, be sure it contains Corn Gluten Feed. 


The mixed feed manufacturer who uses Corn Gluten Feed 


as an ingredient is your friend. 


his feed. 


It will pay you to buy 


We have published a new booklet—“Feeding and Pas- 


tures. 


Write us for a free copy. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Haugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and ; 
in detail the use of 


KEDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
fife. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
No. 185. How to Build © Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 
sold at all drug stores. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


















ad FORD ENGINE 


Vibrati ion 













causes body and chassis 
equeeks and rattles and runs 
up repair bills. Get rid of en- 
ine jolting and jerking. A 
ioneer Engine Support stiff- 
ou the cme. Prevents 
crankcase arms. 
them yy eg Holds engine 
line. Stops seeeaere 
- AY Makes drivin 
leasure. Easily _— 
minutes. No holes 


The Brewer Titchener ¢ ea. 


124 Port Watson Street 
Cortland, 




















FOR PASSENGER CARS OR TRUCKS 


Pioneer Engine Support 

















| Well-Made Bales 
Aid Hay Sales 


The manner of baling de- 
termines, in a measure, your 


hay profits, also losses. You 
may have a good, clean crop 
to start with and get it 
through the curing process in 
best condition; but unless the 
hay is baled right, you sacri- 
fice a share of your profits. 


John Deere-Dain 
Motor Presses 


turn out the kind of bales that 
grade high at the city markets. 
The eccentric gear construction 
gives maximum power oncom pres- 
sion stroke and quick return of 
plunger—plenty of time to place 
charge. Self-cleaning tucker has 
correct motion to make neat-look- 
ing bales. ™ 

More and better bales per hour 
at less cost. Built to last for 
years. Three sizes: 14x18, 16x18 
and 18x22. 

Can be driven by portable en- 
gine or light tractor, or engine 
can be mounted on press. 


Write for free literature. Ad- 


dress John Deere, Moline, Ill., 
and ask for folder HM-635 | 


JOHN * DEERE 


«cu S TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEM 


























Save 90 Cent 


Send us $1.10 and we will send you THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER and the Atlanta Tri-Weekly Journal 
one year each. 


This saves you almost a dollar, Sen 


order and remittance to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Dallas, Texas. 











Pedigreed Clocks 


OU pay considerably 
more for a herd bull with 

a good pedigree than you 
would for a grade animal 
because you know what to 
expect from the pure-bred. 
You can buy clocks with 
the same certainty. West- 
clox on the dial of a time- 
piece means the result of 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. 
In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Factory: Peru, Ilinois. 


Big Bea Baby Ben America 
$3.25 $3.25 $1.50 $2.00 


Sleep-Meter 


forty years of study and 
specializing on one-day 
time and alarm movements. 

Westclox are bred to run 
on time, to ring on time, to 
stay on time. You can buy 
Westclox as low as $1.50 
each, and pedigreed clocks 
are like pedigreed stock, 
they usually run true totype. 


S. A. 


ket Ben 


Jack o’Lantera Po 
$3.00 $1.50 $2.25 








Glo-Ben 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 














RIVERSIDE SUMMER SALE 


P 10,000 8 to 10 weeks old pullets, all 
oO range bred and raised from world’s 

areatest laying strains in Leghorns, 
Anoonas, Reds, Rocks and Wyandottes. Also bar 
gains in cockerels, hens and cocks, in above breeds. 


\ off on Baby Chicks 


We hatch only from 
healthy, free range, blood 
tested parentage, bred to 
lay. Live delivery guar- 
Send for chick 





Riverside Posty Farm, 
R. F. D. iB 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Member I. B. C. 











Standard Bred—Blood Tested Chicks 
Special June Prices 

A golden opportunity to get the best at low prices. 

Norman's chicks will positively improve your flock, 

Avoid delay by ordering early Ship Wednesdays. 

Prepaid live delivery oa, of gepeee 


500 1,000 

Anc., Wh. & Br. Leg. $3.25 $5.50 $9.75 $46.50 $90.00 

. Rocks & B. Orps. 3.50 6.50 11.75 56.50 108.00 

R. C. White Wyan... 4.25 7.50 14.00 65.00 120.00 

Assorted for brovilers.. 2.75 5.00 9.00 43.50 85.00 

instructive and sensible catalog free. 

C. A. NORMAN, Drawer 1440, KNOXVILLE. TENN. 

(5,000 8-10 weeks old pullets. Write for prices.) 


BABY CHICKS! 


100 
White and Sree Leghorns. $2.50 $4.30 $ ec | 





Barred Roc’ 9.00 
Rhode island ,  emereorae 3:30 10.00 

io Ean WRRMORRES 4... ccc cees 4.00 7.00 13,00 
Assorted Chicks ...... - 2.25 4.00 7. = 


J 

Lots of 500, each '/,0 less. Lots of 1,000, each { 

less. 100% safe and live delivery guaranteed, par 

cel postpaid. | 
Sa RICHFIELD HATCHERY 

Box 166, RICHFIELD, pa. | 


a> Chicks, 8°vr" 


Write today for our fine catalog es all 
about our purebred, carefully selected stock. 
Ref.: Poultry Dept., University of Ke ntucky, 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


LOOK Es. JUST-RITE Chicks oeamaons 


20 rare breeds 
woods dackiings. Nabeb Quail Quality, none better at any price, 
wah each ch order. Catalogue free, stamps - 

International Baby Chick 
Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. ve. 8, Gambier, Ohio 











po strains. Free live Per 100— 
Amerted, & Rocke,” Heda queen, 
aamererd H. 

























Get More 
for Cotton 


Your crop is mature. 
You’ve spent your money. 
But the extent of your 
profits depends largely on 
the gin you select. 


Murray Gins, with their 
Patented features, are 
noted throughout the 
South for a better sample 
and better turnout. 


The Murray Gin is built 
to help you get fullest 
value for the cotton you 
grow. 


Get the most out of your 
cotton this year— 


Patronize TH E 
MURRAY 


GI Serving Your 
Community! 

THE MURRAY COMPANY 

Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Ask your local Murray Gin 
Owner for information about 


How to Get More Money 
For Your Cotton. 











Progresswe Farmer 


In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Six Summer Pointers for 
Poultry Keepers 

URING the hot weather every one is 

likely to neglect the 


flocks, which is 


one of the worst things that we could 
do, according to D. H. Hall, extension 
poultry husband- 
man at Clemson 


College, who urges 
that the best of care 
and attention should 
be given poultry 
during the summer 
months. Here are 
his suggestions 
< briefly put :— 
D. H. HALL 1. The water sup- 
ply should be watch- 
ed very carefully, Plenty of clean fresh 
and cool water should be kept before 
the fowls at all times. During the hot 
summer days it will be best to put the 
water in a shady place. Poultry will 
hunt the shade during hot days and a 
plentiful supply of water will help them 
materially. 

2. Green feed is essential for poultry 
and is a thing we are likely to forget, 
especially during the summer months. 
What we want is a plentiful supply of 
green feed, but we should not forget 
that it must be tender. Grass that has 
become tough and woody is not fit for 
poultry to eat nor can they utilize it in 
their feed. 

3. During the summer poultry will 
need a balanced ration. When eggs be- 
gin to get a little low in price then we 
begin to let the feed run low. We for- 
get the fact that our chickens need the 
same food for summer egg production 
as for winter egg production. It is true 
that they will not consume as much feed 
in the summer as in the winter but they 
need a balanced ration just the 

4. When the market price is low on 
brotlers we should caponize all late cock- 
erels and raise capons—for capons will 
bring a good price next year. 





Saine 


5. All eggs produced during the sum- 
mer months should be infertile. The 
male birds cost the farmers $15,000,000 


annually. When the male is too valuable 
to kill, place him in a yard by himself 
during the summer months 

6. Cull now. Take as your slogan, 
“Spare the Axe and Spoil the Flock; 


Get the Non-producers.” Cull during the 
summer months and start the next year 
off with a better flock of poultry. 


Two Sides to the Poultry 
Business 


T WAS my pleasure and profit 

to visit two White Leghorn poultry 
farms this spring, so I will endeavor to 
describe each. 

Mr. Poultryman No. 1 lives in town 
and on account of poor health found 
he needed the open air in the country. 
He decided the chicken business would 
furnish him the proper recreation, so he 
purchased a few acres of woods land, 
rather a hillside just off the highway 
one and one-half miles from town with 
no running water. He had this land 
cleared and fenced at a cost of $75. He 
then hired carpenters to build a real up- 
to-date poultry plant. It consisted of :— 


One large concrete hatching house...... $ 60 
One large laying house, 14x# feet...... 200 
One large laying house for this year’s 


mente, 26 .GRG8 ivccveccviveccevares 200 
Three brooder houses, 10x10 feet _ 

SED - cccaces (ntquetcepsbedsstandadwes OO 
800 capacity incubator .............+2ee0e 200 
Three coal burning brooders.............- 125 
135 White Leghorn hens ................- 200 


His early hatches were very poor but 
later he has had splendid luck. He now 
has a fine flock of around 1,000 young 
chickens. His aim is to raise 1,100 out 
of which he hopes to secure 500 first 
class pullets for next season. He is also 
adding three other breeds for next year, 
having recently paid $90 for 100 Rhode 
Island Red eggs. He is also planning 


more house room, and a larger incuba 


tor. 


Mr. Poultryman No. 
farm and of experience has 
gradually gained some knowledge of 
raising poultry, but not until this spring 
did he venture out on a bigger scale. 


2 lives on a big 


course by 


He had one incubator on hand, 110 
capacity, and he bought another of the 
same make, 380 capacity which he placed 
in the basement of his house. He began 
hatching early and kept them both busy. 
He built two brooder rooms costing $50 
each, a large laying house 14-30 feet, 
which cost $100 and used one big coal 
burning brooder costing $25. He had a 


_flock of 75 hens which he had raised 


last year and which had laid through the 
spring about 1,200 to 1,500 eggs per 
month. He had raised early chicks and 
had sold 50 roosters in April for fryers 
which brought $30 leaving him 50 pul- 
lets for early layers this fall. He had 
150 chicks five weeks old and 250 two 
weeks old. 

I leave it to the reader, which of the 
two is the wiser poultryman, No. 1 with 
his $2,000 investment and his flock of 
1,100, or No. 2 with his $325 investment 
and his flock of 600. 

TARHEEL FROM CALDWELL. 


es SF 


Sweet Potato Profit Is in the 
Curing 


HE most important thing that has 

been found out about sweet potatoes 
in many years is that by proper curing 
and storing they can be kept with almost 
no loss from decay through the winter 
and far into the summer of the next 
year. To keep sweet potatoes they must 
be not only mature when dug and handled 
carefully at all times, but be well dried 
and cured. Then, the cured crop must 
be kept at a uniform temperature. 

The 3,000 commercial sweet potato 
curing and storage houses in the South 
have proved sweet potato storage to be 
a sound ecenomic practice in that the 
crop is kept in best condition over a 
longer portion of the year and does 
away with the necessity of “dumping” 
the bulk of the crop at harvest time 
when prices are lowest. 

Sweet potato curing and _ storing 
houses may be built of any desired size 
of 100 bushel capacity to 30,000. If 
some unused building like a cabin or to- 
bacco barn is available,.these may be 
altered and will answer the purpose well 
with proper rearrangement. 

There has been an annually increasing 
demand for sweet potatoes on _ the 
Northern markets and the farmer who 
is equipped for handling the crop in 


accordance with marketing demands, 
will find in this Southern product a 
profitable money crop. Send for “Stor- 


age of Sweet Potatoes” a 22-page farm- 
ers’ bulletin (No. 1442) that will be sent 
free to any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer who will write the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


BS SF SB 


Sow Main Silage Crop Now 
HILE it is a good plan to sow an 
extra early field for silage, in order 

that a shortage of silage may be met as 

early as possible, the main crop may go 
in on stubble land and be planted in 

June. If you think your land will make 

10 tons of silage per acre, it is safe to 

figure only on eight tons. 

It is not advisable to send off and get 
any of the so-called “ensilage varieties” 
of corn; we are already growing them 
The variety of corn that will make the 
most grain per acre on your farm is 
the variety for you to plant for silage. 
It will make more and better silage as 
a rule. And then you do not have to try 
to keep two kinds of corn from mixing 
and can keep the one strain or variety 
pure and improve it, if you will, by 
careful selection. 











June 20, 1925 





Virginia Livestock News 


HE methods of selling Virginia live- 
stock have come in for a great deal of 
study during recent months under _ the 
leadership and direction of J. H. Meek. 
director of the State Division of Mar- 
kets. With this has come a realization 























































and sheep might not be all that it should 
be when studied from the standpoint of 
the wishes of the market. 

With these two points in view, James 
K. Wallace, with the United States De- 


Division of Markets, has taken head 
quarters at Roanoke, from which point 
he will go out and inspect and grade 
cattle being shipped to market. To the 
shipper he gives a statement of the 
number and grade of the cattle in the 
car, a copy of which is forwarded to 
market with the shipment. 3uyers in 
Jersey City, through the efforts of Mr. 
Meek, have agreed to codperate in buy- 
ing these cattle on the statement. 

Much is to be learned from this ar- 
rangement where the seller sees his cat- 
tle graded and is told why they are 
given the various grades. Ht will stim- 
ulate the producer to growing what the 
market wants and also give him an un- 
derstanding of why they want particu- 
lar types of cattle, sheep and lambs. 
At the same time the buyer will know 
that the cattle have heen competently 
graded in sight of the seller. In other 
words, it is the next best thing to hav- 
ing the sell the seller present at the sale. 





Farmers’ Exchange 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale.—Several farms in Union County, by 
owner G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. € 


























VIRGINIA 
Farms for Sale.—Come to Virginia All kines; all 
4 prices and terms, A. L. Adamson, Rich- 





Come to Virginia Farms! Farms! Any size, any 
price Four hundred farms in thirty counties Sev- 
enteen special bargains Board free Write for cata- 
log J. R. Elam, Seottsville, Va 


OTHER STATES 


Well improved farm of 120 acres for sale at a bar 
gain For farm, crops, stock and tools at 40 per 
acre. For description and terms, write to owner, J 
Mack King, Owassa, Ala 


Attention Farmers! Two hundred choice, well im 
proved farms for sale or rent on favorable ‘terms, lo- 
cated in the rich Louisiana Delta, the garden spot 
of the entire South Great opportunity to buy or 
rent a home. Write Jas. P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, 
Louisiana. 





that the production of Virginia cattle 


"partment of Agriculture and the State 








c 
genuine Charieston Velvet lawn grass roots 


sack; last forever Write Grimball, Rt. 1, Charle 
S . 














Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 








This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, : 
editions of The Progressive farmer alse. ‘The following table shows rates per werd for advertising 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition 


of The Progressive Farmer and 


umber or amount counts as a word 
he lag 7 











All four editions. . 450.000 








Edition— Circulation— —e, Covered— Farmers’ Exchange~ 
Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 C., and 
Mississippi Valley... 114,000 Pe = ag 
Georgia-Alabama.. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla 
Texas . 1 20,000 Texas and 8S. Okla. 

















State plainly what editions you wish to use. "Mail copy two weeks before date of caatiehiian, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








CABBAGE—POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPE R 


Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected, de livered $1.50, 


1,600. Cloverdale Farm, Williamston, 
Porto Rico Potato Plants. Inspected; express 
lect, $2.00 per thousand Parcel post prepaid: 1,000, 
$3.00; 500, $1.50 Sims Plant Co., Mystic, Ga, 
Porto Rican Potato plants governmet t inspected 
and treated; $1.50, 1,000 Full count, satisiaction 
guaranteed; postpaid D. Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga 
Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, count and quality 
insured, $1.25 ner 1,000; over 10,000, $1.00 per 1,000 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. J. H. Wil!.ams, Coffee, 
Georgia 








For Sale Potato plants, Nancy Ha Porte 
and Early Triumph, $1.00 per 1,000; 5,000 lots, 75e 
per 1,000 Prompt shipments Dorris Plant Co., 


Valdosta, Ga, 


Genuine Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, early 
variety for June setting, $1.25 thousand, f.o.b. Nich 


olis. We sell only the best; why pay moreY E 


Meeks, Nicholls, Ga 

wrotass plants, $3.00 per thousand, delivered, from 
15th to July 15th Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Early Triumph, Eastern vom Cash with order 
Cc. C. Taylor, Maiden, N ; 


” Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, postpaid: 500, $1.60; 
1,000, $2.75. Immediate shipment made Wire us 
your wants for special prices on large lots. Crowell's 

Cc 


Plant Farm, Concord 











Porto Rico Potato plants, grown from record yield 
potatoes, government inspected 125 per thou 
of twenty thousand or more, $1.00 f.o.b 

I Plant Farm, Rockingham, Ga 

Tomato, Cabbage Collard plants, leading varieties 





brussels Sprouts, Ke BS stp aid 00, 30 300, Th« 
500 $1.00; 1,000, $1 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write D. F. Jamisor Ss sR > ly 8. C 





Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants. 


from best quality inspected seed plants that will 
please you, together with prompt deliveries; $1 






75 per 
1,000, prepaid James Plant Co Coffee, Ga 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plant Grown from 





r 
record yeilding potatoes; chemically treated; $1.00 


per thousand First class plants and prompt ship- 
ments guaranteed American Plant Co Alma, Ga 
Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants, all leading 


varieties for the Southern states for late summer and 
early fall crop: 300, T75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
' mail or express prepaid; $1.00 per thousand charges 





Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin 


Collards and Tomato plants all leading 


varieties | grown in Dixie, early and late; immediate 
lelivery; satisfaction puasentess $1.00 per thousand, 
postage and express charg collect; safe delivery any 
place in Dixieland The Di xie Plant Co., Franklin 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees Salesmen wanted 
neord Nursery Dept 25, Coneord, Ga 


This month for planting Palmetto trees; $1 











"Chie ks that | live @ and grow. 





~LAKENVELDERS 








(19) 703 
CANNING OUTFITS 








Sanitary Tin Cans Elrose, Fairmont, N. ¢ 
CREAM 

Wanted More _ am shippers Can use your 
all year round Pr npt accurate returr Re 
upon request In - t state 
Catawba Creamery Hi kory N. ¢ 

__ FARM MACHINERY 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price nly 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog 
howing pictures of harvester Box 528, Salina, Kans 

For Sale Saw mill outfit consisting of Vance Pony 


mill with dust rig splendid cor » Mc ormick 
Deering 15-30 Trac practically new Will sell to- 
gether or separately; bargain for quick buyer. A. L 
Calton, Lattimore, N. C 





KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free 
prints, 3c to 5e. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir 
mingham, Ala 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China- 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc Shipped direct 
from factory to consumer Write us. E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine 

PATENTS 

Patents Write to BB. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Regis tered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg 
Washington, D. C Honorable methods 


a POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Crushed Oyster Shells—For poultry; 100 pounds, $i. 
Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills. 8 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade, Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, ( ‘harlotte, N. ¢ 


TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobacco.—-Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 
pounds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
$1.00; 10 pounds $2.00; 20 pounds $3.50. Farmers’ 
Union, Mayfield, Ky 
VINEGAR 


Vinegar.—White and red, 50 gallon barrel lSe 
gallon L. FE. Harrison, Dublin, Ga 


| AGENTS WANTED | 




















Two OR MORE BREEDS 








LIVESTOCK 








CHESTER WHITES 








log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, tone 
berton, Mies 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Karly Bearing, Budded and 


Grafted Paper Sheil Pecan Trees for Sale. Largest 


ecan nursery in world Every tree guaranteed ata- 





SEEDS 





































| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- 
ernment positions, $140-$300 monthly, home or trav- 
eling, write Ozment, 22 St. Louis, Mo. 


8 PLANTS | 


_CABBAGE— POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER 


Leading Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000 Harry Mur- 
fay, Catawba. N. € 

Potato plants, all kinds, $1 
Sales (¢ Winston, N. € 

Leading I 




















0 thousand National 





tato plants: $2.06 1,000 postpaid Floyd 
N ( 











Amdt, Rt. 2, Newton 
Collard plants: $1.0 1,009, postpaid 
“ Varina N. ¢ 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000 10.00 000, ; 00, 





Green Mt. Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga 


Nancy Hall and Porto Ric Potat plant $1.50 
100. Plant Company, Catawba, N. C 








Southern Queen, Nancy Hall slips, $2.00 thousand, 
Prepaid. J. P. Somers, Reidsville, N ; 
rto Rico Potato plant Sic 1,000 Prompt 
shipment. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 
Nancy Hall or Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000 
delivered. O. D. Murray, Claremont C 
Millions 
fash Ss 








Rico Potato plants, &80c¢ thousand, 
ern Plant Farm, Saxley, Ga 





: ) Ric ‘0 ato , Pl ants, $1.50 per thousand f 0 
Cash with order Willard, Doug'as, Ga 
wto Rico Potato plants: $1.15. 1.000; as jumphs : 
2) 1,000; f.0.b. Lenox, Ga John Watke 

Porto Rico Potato plants 500, S5e: 1,000 $1.50; 
Pre vaid Lillydale Farm. Mineral Springs. N 

1 kinds Potato, Pepper, Egg and Tomato plants, 

$2.00 thousand. Forsyth Nursery, Winston, N. C 

















Porto Rican Potato plants, 7c per 1,000 
eted Write Economy Plant Farm Saxley 








incy Hall ——— plants, from seed free of disease 
0, 1,000, I, Ingold. Rt. 3. Hickory, N. C 
rto Rico Potato plants, ‘ash, $1.50 thousand; 


thousand, $1.40, Sims Potato Plant Company, 
embroke Ga 





ity Cabbage and Collard plants: 300, rixty cents; 
eighty cents; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. H. H. Goff, 
’ Cc 








‘or Sale.—¢ vertified Porto Rico Potato plan $1.00 
5 900 $4.5 f.o.b. Fitzgerald E C. Pope, 
Ga 


















Porto Rican Potato plants: 
any quantity. E. R far- 











a. 
uithern Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph, 
Tomato plants. $2.00 thousand, prepaid J. ¥F. 
mch, Newton, N. C 
. Porto Rico, Nancy Halil and Triumph Potato plants. 
ish over—shipments prompt. $1.25 per 1,000. Em- 
ki Farms, Meigs. Ga 













BEANS 


Wilson Soybeans, $3 per bushel f.o.b. J. D. Thomp- 


son, Lewes, Del 





Choice Seed Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.75 








Mammoth Ye w, $2.10 bushel 
W 


per bushel D. A. Bureh Co., Chester, Ga 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for sale: $2.25 per bushel, 
any quantity J. M. Credle, Scranton, N. ¢ 
Selected 1 ae h Yellow Soybeans, $2.00 bushel; 
Laredo $x M. Hall, Middletown, N. CC 
Choice Velvet Beans, $2.00 bushel; delivered by 
freight 10 bushel order or more G. H. Reinhart, 
Dublir Ga 

Soybeans for Sale Otootans $6 00; Filoxis, $3.00, 
and Mammot ’ Yellow, $2.25 T. H. Jennette, Lake 
sanding, N 

Mammoth Ye low Soybeans, grown by us; right 

way: vo dollars bushel Oak Grove Stock 
N 


rm, Camiet 


W Vani a 





to know that we manu- 
ter in the world Hardy 


especially for seed Gov- 
wr cent germination 
loxis, $2.50 bushel 








S. Dudley, Lake Landing 





fl w ; rl 
Laredo Sovbeans 
Grain & Seed (« 


seed Mammoth 
Riloxi $3.00 
Write Middletown 
( 





o ; N 
CANE AND SORGHUM 





Recleaned Sudan Grass, $2.5 
: k 


Cane and Sorghum It pays to plant good seed. 
Amber and Orange Cane, 150 pound 3 bushel bags 
5 bag ts $1.40: less than 5 bag lots $1.50 bt ishel 


e 





‘POLAND-CHINAS 


























“AIL stoc kK guaranteed. 




















Send che r money rder 
ached hag | and 
a) Mem T t 
OATS 
Pure jx eed Fulghum Seed Oats br clean 
and hes avy Dealers urged buy now New 
bags n balk Also bright oat straw 
W annan aker, St _Matthe ws, S. C 
PEAS 
Fifty bushels Bunch Whiypoorwills. J. I. Morris, 
Jasper Ala 
POTATOES 
Peach Blow, most productive late Potatoes, $1.00 
hushe JI : Spring Grove, Va 
RYE 
Winter Rye $1.75 Abruzzi Rye, $2.25. Order 
early, crop short Fred Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C 





Ali varie 
New crop seed: new sacks, Write for prices H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Ga 


MISCELL ANEOUS SEED 








ies Seed Peas Velvet Beans, Soybeans. 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 




















MISCELLANEOUS 








BUILDING MATa. 


Roofing. — Galvanized 














Ins: ect ed Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.25; 

000, $1.75, postpaid. $1.25, 1.000, express collect. 

trick P) ent Co., Omega, Ga. 

Be Nancy Halls and Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.50 
100, prepaid: chemically treated David Huff- 

. Rt. 3, Box 72, Hickory, N. C. 












BABY CHICKS 


We are now booking eres for Feb., March, . April 


and May hatched 8. White Leghorns (Wyckoff’s 
strain). Write for a. Bayville Farms, Lynp- 
haven, Va. 


CALCIUM” ARSENATE 


Naco-Brand. Ate + ge teed 








426, Stacaphia. Tenn. 


Salesmen Wanted Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 
ory Cc 






Nursery salesmen wanted Forsyth Nursery, Win- 
ston, N. € 

Fruit Trees for Sale. —Agents Wanted Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Get our free sample case Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties Wonderfully profitable LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB St. Louis 

We start you without a “dollar Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods Experience unnecessary Car- 


nation Co., Dept. 173. St. Louis 





Rummage Sales make $50.00 daily Offer wonder- 
ful values We start you. ‘‘Wholesale Distributors,’’ 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago 


A Business of Your Own Make and sell Chipped 
Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, Signs 


Large booklet free E. Palmer, 524, Wooster, Ohio 
Agents Make a dollar an hou Sell Mendets. a 
patent patch fe instantly mendir leaks in all uten- 





sils Sample package fre« Collette Mfg. Co Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 


Ribles and Testaments Bible dictionaries Bible 
histories, Bible stories, books for home and church. 
Agents coin money Write quick Jenkins Bible 
Press, Washington, D. C 


Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops, 
Costs less than brooms Over half = profit Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 





Agents Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists 


All brass; throws continuous stream Established 35 
years Particulars free Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
Box C-8 

Agents Write for free samples Sell Madison 


‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct 
to wearer No capital or experience required Many 
earn $100 weekly and bonus Madison Mills, 511 
Broadway, New York 


Man wanted in every district immediately Re- 
markable yalue men’s, women’s + seg s Shoes and 
Hosiery direct, saving wearer 40° Experience un- 
necessary Permanent steadily “{ncreasing income. 


Write today. Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 6-252 C Street, 
Toston, Mass 


Agents $11.80 daily in advance (send for sworn 


proof) introducing new Insured Hosiery 57 styles; 
40 colors; guaranteed seven months New line now 
ready No capital or experience required You sim- 
ply take orders We deliver and collect (or you can 
deliver, suit yourself) Credit given Pay you daily, 
monthly bonus besice We furnish samples. Spare 
time will do Macochee Textile Company, Station 
29012, Cincinnati, Ohio 








a PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


Strong, healthy, pure-bred. From heavy winter layers. 
Delivered, 100 lots. Leghorns, Large assorted, $10. Rocks, 
Reda, Anconas, Wyand., Orps., $12. Assorted $7.50, 
Catalog Pree. Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Tex. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 
PULLETS! 


Cockerels and Selected Breeding Stc-k 
The famous “JENNINGS QUALiTY” 200 Egg Strain 
S. C. White Leghorns. Flock average over two hun- 
dred eggs per year Trap-nest record up to 289 eggs 
in ten months. We have thousands to select from 
Low prices Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Special bulletin and 46 page catalog FREE. 

JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
Box 1P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 






































APPIN FARM 
Bennettsville, S. C. 
Offers High Class Guernsey 
Bull Calves from Tested 










Dams 
Cc. S. McCALL, Bennettsville, S. C. 














HOLLINS HERD (ACCREDITED) 


King 8 se breeding. All cows have yearly 
records. be R. 0. testing or for many 


years. 408. “3 TURNER 


Dopt. F, Hollins College. Virsinla 








Chrysler Six Endurance 
Winning New Friends 








It would interest you to read the 
thousands of letters Chrysler 
owners have written about their 
cars. 


Naturally they speak of per- 
formance and riding qualities 
with the utmost enthusiasm, 
because the Chrysler Six de- 
livers results that are not 
equaled on the market today 
in any price field. 


But of all the car’s superiorities 
these writers place the main em- 
phasis on Chrysler sturdiness 


and absolute dependability. 


This is important to every buyer 
who chooses his car carefully 
because in the long run endur- 
ance counts even for more than 
performance. 


To give real value—to earn 
lasting popularity — cars must 
stand up. 


Tens of thousands of owners 
have driven the Chrysler Six 
for months on end. They re- 
port that the car “does its stuff” 


with as much reliance, as much 


eagerness, after 30,000 miles as 
it did the day it was delivered. 


Owners prize the brilliance ot 
Chrysler Six performance, its 
high-gear speed range of from 2 
to better than 70 miles an hour, 
its flashing pick-up, its riding 
and driving ease, its economy, 
its comfort— 


But they prize even more highly 
the fact that the car is unsur- 
passed for stamina—that it 
stands up—that it delivers un- 
faltering, unfailing service. 
These are the results of Mr. 
Chrysler’s understanding of 
transportation needs; his 
knowledge of the value of 
dependability in any mechani- 
cal product. 


These are some of the reasons 
why the Chrysler Six sales are 
mounting to new high records 


each month. 


If you are not yet familiar with 
this new kind of car, your near- 
est Chrysler Six dealer is eager 
to give you any kind of a dem- 
onstration you desire. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Be sure to see the 
New Chrysler Six 
Coach---Practical util- 
ity of coach body, with 
more of closed-car 
juxury and comfort— 
Upholstery exclusive 
pastel blue and gray 
plush—Unusually 
wide doors—A dis- 
tinct advance in 
closed-car beauty and 
value—Price $1545, 
f. o. b. Detroit, tax 
extra. 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY jel? Syndicate, ta 








HiT AIN’ HAHD To RETURN 


GooD Fuxw EvIL; 


EF Yo’ 


ENEMY TELL A LIE ON 
YOu, JES’ TURN Roun’ 
EN SPEAK DE TRUF ON 


HIM: 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, 
Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, 
Brougham, Imperial and } 4 A 
Crown- Imperial — attractively } { 

priced from $1395 to $2195, y (i “1 
f. 0. b. Detroit subject to current ri ( ( (ft THis 
government tax. TY 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler 
Six enclosed models. All models 
equipped with special design 
high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chryslerservice every- 
where. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about 
Chrysler’s attractive plan. 





ca tty 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Some folks, dey shakes hands wid you 
i jes’ same ez to say—“You sho is lucky te 
| know me!” 


coos & 





